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ACQUISITION COST PROBE 
BROUGHT OUT ALL ANGLES 
OF MOST COMPLEX PROBLEM 


Commissicners at Chicago Gath- 
ered Mass of Information 
From Official Spokesmen 


THREE DAYS OF HEARINGS 








Fire and Casualty Company Lead- 
ers, Organization Heads, Brok- 
ers and Agents Speak 





The acquisition cost hearing before 
the special committee of insurance com- 
missioners which held the insurance 
spotlight in Chicago last week was a well 
planned and well executed affair. Every 
interest affected had its day in court, so 
to speak, and the different shades of 
opinion were all represented. All were 
ably handled. 

The attitude of the commissioners 
themselves made an excellent impression 
and was favorably commented upon by 
those who came to plead causes. They 
did not sit as a court. Chairman Liv- 
ingston was always courteous. He ex- 
plained that they were there to get in- 
formation and he invited anyone to con- 
tribute to the discussion. He repeatedly 
said that the committee had an open 
mind. 

Likewise, the company organizations, 
agents and brokers, each through official 
spokesmen, stated the facts peculiar to 
their group. As some of the company 
executives emphasized there is nothing 
hidden or mysterious about the insur- 
ance business. It’s all out in the open 
and mostly a matter of official public 
record. The fire and casualty company 
organizations each had a minority group 
opinion to express and in each case those 
views were given by their chief propo- 
nents and the commissioners had the ad- 
vantage of the best possible presenta- 
tion of such dissenting opinion as ex- 
isted. The local agents, coming on the 
last day of the hearing, took consider- 
able satisfaction in their unanimity, one 
of their speakers calling the commis- 
sioners’ attention to their close har- 
mony. The brokers had three speakers 
from New York City and one Chicago 
man who presented a mass of material 
on the earnings and special services in 
this field. 

Who Spokesmen Were 

These were the official spokesmen for 
the groups named: Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, Edward Milligan, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix of Hartford, its 
president; Western Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Charles R. Street, vice-president 
of the Great American, its president; 
Neal Bassett, president of the Firemen’s 
of Newark, presented his address as an 
individual but he was considered the 
spokesman for the Western Insurance 
Bureau, Inc.; National Association of In- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 


of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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THE PENN MUTUAL 
IS BUSY 


“Summer slack” is not afflicting our Field 
organization. Thus far in June we are com- 
fortably ahead of last year’s June in paid-for 
production. Organized sales talks, the 
Golden Triangle, direct mail, and other 
Penn Mutual sales fundamentals and sales 
helps are keeping our representatives profit- 
ably busy. And the manpower expansion, 
through new recruits, and through effective 
training and supervising of new recruits and 
older members, goes steadily on. 

There’s inspiration for the life underwriter 
in an organization which has a high and 
worthy goal and is energetically and steadily 
and visibly progressing toward it. 























ACTUARIES GATHER THIS! WEEK 
AT STOCKHOLM] FROM MANY 
COUNTRIES FOR Blo CONGRESS 


Large Group from United States 
and Canada Attend as 
Delegates 


SEVEN SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 





Considered Most Important Meet- 

ing Since Before World War 

in 1912 

Actuaries from many countries gath- 
ered this week at Stockholm, Sweden, 
for the Ninth International Congress of 
Actuaries which held sessions from Mon- 
day throughout the week including to- 
day. This Congress is especially im- 
portant because it is the first congress 
in many years at which the actuaries 
have had an opportunity of making thor- 
ough analyses of current problems of 
the business within the actuaries’ field. 

The meeting held three years ago in 
London had been the first in fifteen 
years because of the intervention of the 
World War, the last previous one having 
been held at The Hague in 1912. At the 
London meeting the program was largely 
given over to bringing actuarial devel- 
opments up to date over the World War 
period. Since then some actuarial ques- 
tions of the first importance have de- 
veloped and make the present meeting 
of special interest. 

Many Americans on Program 

A large group of actuaries are attend- 
ing the congress from the United States 
and Canada, several being on the pro- 
gram to deliver papers. Summaries of 
the papers of several of these speakers 
are given on other pages of this issue 
of The Eastern Underwriter. Among 
the speakers are: E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president, Mutual Benefit; Henry Moir, 
president, United States Life; Arthur 
Hunter, chief actuary, New York Life; 
J. M. Laird, vice-president, Connecticut 
General; Earl O. Dunlap, actuary, group 
department, Metropolitan Life; W.. J. 
Graham, vice-president, Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society; James T. Phillips, as- 
sistant actuary, New York Life; H. H. 
Jackson, actuary. National Life of Ver- 
mont; James S. Elston, assistant actuary, 
Travelers: W. G. Bowerman, assistant 
actuary, New York Life; G. Wilson Ged- 
des, actuary, Ontario Equitable Life and 
Accident, and Professor H. L. Rietz, 
University of Towa. 

Subjects on Program 

The discussion part of the program 
was divided into seven parts under the 
following headings: Non-Participating 
vs. Participating, Risk Insurance vs. Sav- 
ings Insurance, Problem of Old Age 
Pensions, Technical Methods of Sickness 
Insurance, The Risk Problem, Tubercu- 
losis and Methods of Distributing Sur- 
plus. 

\ll sessions of the congress are being 
held at the Concert House, where the of- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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PROGRESS DURING 1930 





Nineteen - Thirty has seen many strides 
made by the Manhattan. 


Its paid for business for the first four 
months is 42% ahead of Nineteen 
Twenty - Nine figures. 


It has just issued an exceptional Low 


Cost Policy. 


Its 1930 Rate Book Manual is up-to- 


the-minute 1n_ its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the 


best ever. 





It PAYS TO BE A MANHATTAN MAN 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





Organized 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Dunlap Discusses Old 
Age Pension Problems 


CITES EXPERIENCE IN THE U. S. 





Metropolitan Life Assistant Actuary 
Says It Is Appropriate to Grant 
Pensions at Fixed Age 


Two paramount questions on old age 
pensions were answered by Earl O. Dun- 
lap, assistant actuary of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in his address before the In- 
ternational Congress of 
Stockholm this week. 


Actuaries at 
Following a study 
that he has made of certain aspects of 
the problem as it exists in the United 
States, Mr. Dunlap said that he has come 
to these conclusions: that*it is appro- 





E. O. DUNLAP 


priate to grant old age pensions begin- 
ning at a fixed age, but that it is not 
against the risk of 
disability in old age on an indemnity 


practical to insure 


insurance basis. 

The provision for old age disability, 
a great part of which is actually super- 
annuation, Mr. Dunlap said, should be 
made by the accumulation, during the 
active working lifetime, of reserves 
from which the retirement income can 
be paid. 

People who have grown old must first 
be grouped in three general classes, in 
studying the problem, the speaker said. 
The problem of old age security is en- 
tirely different for each class, and no 
single solution is applicable. One class 
embracing those persons whose income 
continues in old age either from invest- 
ments or because of their ability to con- 
tinue working, obviously offers no great 
problem, he said. The second class in- 
cludes those who have no income be- 
cause of inadequate mental or physical 
cquipment, adverse fortune, ete., and 
whose financial condition might better 
be described as absence of income rather 
than loss of income. The third class, he 
continued, includes those who, because 
of superannuation, have become ineff- 
cient in their work and consequently 
have lost their productive ability and 
carning power, 

Study of Classes 

“Misunderstanding and confusion in 
the discussion of superannuation often 
arises from combining the last two class- 
s,”’ Mr. Dunlap declared. “The second 


class, which might be called ‘Social,’ has 


always existed, and is, in the main, a 
problem of society in general. Provi- 
sion must be made for them as a matter 
of welfare or charity from the general 
funds of the community, either through 
public or private channels. Any solu- 
tion for this class must be based on the 
principle of relief, and the problem is one 
of improvement in method rather than 
a method itself. Any attempt to study 
it in connection with the problem of the 
third class would only lead to confusion. 

“The third class, which might be called 
‘Industrial’, is largely a product of the 
present organization of industry, and its 
problems should be approached with 
that fact in mind. Before the era of 
factories and corporations, many in that 
class would have had an income in old 
age because of actual saving of wealth 
from productive years for use in non- 
productive years, whether the wealth 
were merchandise, property, or even the 
good-will of a shop. 

“The Industrial group, which includes 
the largest number of individuals, is the 
only one for which some method of in- 
surance in the broad sense of the term 
appears to offer a solution, but there is 
no general agreement as yet as to the 
most satisfactory method. The problem 
is to develop a method of protection 
against the loss of all or a substantial 
part of the income of workingmen and 
women who, because of superannuation, 
have become inefficient in their work and 
consequently have lost their productive 
ability and earning power. These per- 
sons are disabled under a broad defini- 
tion of disability in the sense that they 
are unable to engage in any occupation 
or perform work for a wage or profit. 
The causes of disability may be divided 
into two broad groups: 

(a) Disability resulting from bodily in- 
jury or disease. This would include such 
cases as blindness, loss of limb, and tu- 
berculosis. 

(b) Disability resulting from deterio- 
ration in mental or physical ability due 
to superannuation. 

“The most satisfactory form of pro- 
tection for these two groups may per- 
haps be best described by analogy. In 
essence the problems and _ solutions are 
comparable with those applicable to in- 
animate machinery which becomes dis- 
abled: 

(a) As a result of injury or disease, 
such as fire, storm, structural flaws, dam- 
age caused by dampness, ete. 

(b) As a result of deterioration or 
wearing out due to age. 

Cures for Disability 

“The first type of disability among 
both human beings and inanimate ma- 
chinery is accidental and unexpected and 
occurs in only a small number of cases. 
It is a risk to be protected by pure in- 
surance in the sense of distributing the 
cost of replacement of the machine or 
the disability benefits, as the case may 
be, over a great number of other in- 
sured. The insurance is simply a mat- 
ter of indemnity for unexpected loss and 
can be readily secured from year to year 
in both cases. 

“The second type of disability is to be 
expected in the normal course of time, 
and protection against it is not provided 
by pure insurance but by an accumula- 
tion of the necessary cost of replace- 
ment during the active use of the ma- 
chine and for the necessary cost of re- 
tirement during the active life of the 
employe. The accumulation is not an in- 
surance risk in the sense that chance 
is the determining factor and that the 
replacement cost should be provided by 
distributing it over a great number of 
other insured. 

“On the contrary the replacement cost 
should be provided from the earnings of 
the machine, and the retirement cost 
from the earnings of persons in indus- 
try, on definite basis determined by 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Rhodes Glad to See 
Ordinary Life Trend 


SAYS “MOST DESIRABLE FORM”. 





Mutual Benefit Vice-President Says That 
Tendency Fits Conditions in United 
States 


The majority of the people in’ the 
United States are putting their insurance 
money in ordinary and other forms of 
life policies and getting away from en- 
dowments, according to Vice-President 
Edward E. Rhodes of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, who addressed the International 
Congress of Actuaries in Stockholm this 
week. Mutual Benefit Life experience, 
he said, shows a heavy trend from en- 





BE. E. RHODES 


dowment to life policies, and information 
available indicates that in general in this 
country the proportion of all forms of 
life policies is increasing and that the 
proportion of endowment policies is de- 
creasing. 

Vice-President Rhodes is very well 
satisfied with the present trend. He de- 
clared that in his opinion the whole life 
policy with continuous premiums is the 
most desirable form of insurance for a 
life company to issue, and cited four rea- 
sons why, as follows: 

“In the first place, the life policy em- 
phasizes the primary purpose for which 
life companies are organized. Adherence 
to that purpose will do more than any- 
thing else to maintain the good will of 
the public. 

“In the second place, a preponderance 
of such policies assures the company, un- 
der ordinary conditions, of a permanent 
premium income. There is not the same 
necessity of issuing new insurance, at a 
heavy expense rate, in order to maintain 
the premium income that there is when 
a large proportion of the business con- 
sists of limited premium life policies and 
endowment policies. 

“Thirdly, there is a less rapid increase 
in assets and a consequent simplification 
of the investment problem. 

“In the fourth place, ordinary life poli- 
cies yield more surplus from mortality 
than endowment policies. While expe- 
rience has shown that there is a lower 
rate of mortality under endowment poli- 
cies than under life policies, the differ- 
ence is not sufficient to yield the same 
amount of surplus on the former as on 
the latter.” 

Benefit Income Cases 

Mr. Rhodes said that this trend in the 

United States today undoubtedly fits the 


country’s conditions. He continued: 

“While, undoubtedly, there are in- 
stances where a life policy with limited 
premiums, or endowment insurance, or 
even term insurance, may be more de- 
sirable for the insured than a whole life 
policy with continuous premiums, such 
instances are comparatively few under 
the conditions attending the need for in- 
surance in the United States. In a paper 
submitted to the Eighth Congress, Wen- 
dell M. Strong set forth the extent to 
which optional modes of settlement of 
the proceeds of insurance policies were 
used in the United States. This devel- 
opment has effected a very significant 
change in the way in which life insur- 
ance is regarded by the public. The em- 
phasis is now laid upon the income which 
the insured’s beneficiaries will derive, and 
not upon the amount of insurance held. 
The question which an applicant for in- 
surance is called upon to consider pri- 
marily is the amount of income that it 
is possible for him to provide for his 
beneficiaries in order to offset, as far as 
may be, the loss of the support which he 
has been able to provide for them during 
his lifetime. It is obvious that in seck- 
ing to extend after his death the support 
provided during his lifetime, an applicant 
for insurance will turn to the whole life 
policy with continuous premiums. 

“A field for life insurance which has 
been developed to a very considerable 
extent in the United States is occasioned 
by the need of a fund to pay estate and 
inheritance taxes, Here again the whole 
life policy is preeminently adaptable. 

“The experienced life insurance agent 
in the United States does not canvass 
for insurance indiscriminately. He es- 
tablishes himself in the confidence of his 
client to such an extent that the client 
discloses his full financial situation. The 
agent then prepares what might be 
styled an insurance program covering the 
need for cash to pay estate and inheri- 
tance taxes, and to clear off any mort- 
gage or other debt. The client may not 
be in a position to carry out the full 
program immediately, but he does so as 
far as is then possible, and completes 
the program as his financial condition 
improves. It will be seen that the whole 
life policy lends itself admirably to his 
plan of procedure. It will also be rec- 
ognized that insurance so written will 
have a high degree of persistency. 

Agent’s Compensation 

“If [ have established the fact that in 
the United States, at least, the whole 
life policy with continuous premiums is 
the most desirable form of insurance, 
the question arises as to how this form 
may be promoted. The answer is by 
further educating the insuring public to 
think of insurance along the lines above 
set forth. Agents will be encouraged 
to further such education if a company 
adopts a compensation schedule which 
will make it to the interest of agents 
to stress the whole life policy. 

“Unfortunately, in the early days of 
life insurance in the United States, lit- 
tle thought appears to have been given 
to the desirability of adopting compen- 
sation schedules based upon the relative 
value to the company of insurance issued 
on various plans and at various ages. 
The commission rates which were adopt- 
ed were generally a flat percentage of 
the premium, this percentage varying ac- 
cording to the plan of insurance, but 
being constant for all ages under any 
particular plan. This scheme of com- 
pensation has become so deeply rooted, 
and the laws limiting acquisition ex- 
penses so closely related thereto, that 
it is practically impossible for an indi- 
vidual company to depart very widely 
therefrom. In 1910 the Mutual Benefit 
Life adopted a scale of commissions 
which was as wide a departure from 
existing scales as was deemed feasible. 
The main object of the new scale was 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Sees Merits in Both 
Type Life Companies 


ANALYSIS OF HENRY MOIR 


Says Test of Participating or Non-Par- 
ticipating Forms Is in Efficiency 
of Management 


Among the Americans to discuss the 
subject of non-participating versus par- 
ticipating life insurance at the Stockholm 
Congress was Henry Moir, president of 
the United States Life, an actuary of 
international reputation. Mr. Moir re- 
viewed the historical phase of this sub- 
ject and concluded his discussion as fol- 
lows: 


“There are advocates of both classes of 


HENRY MOIR 


contracts, and each has a_ relatively 


strong following. So long as this condi- 
tion exists there is room for both classes 
of companies. It behooves the non-par- 
ticipatine companies to take advantage 
and by efficiency 
show that the premium 
charges will compare favorably with the 
net cost of the soundly-run and well- 
managed participating company. The 
amount withdrawn in a non-participating 
company for stockholders’ dividend gen- 
erally bears a relatively small proportion 
to the 
of 5% of management 


of the tax situation; 


of management, 


total business handled. A saving 
expense, or an 
additional one-eighth of 1% investment 
earnings on the funds would serve as an 
excellent dividend to stockholders (cap- 
ital paid in, surplus, ete.), earn sound 
interest rates, in some instances prac- 
tically the entire dividend distributed 
from year to year. 

“The supreme test of the relative mer- 
its of life insurance in participating or 
non-participating form resolves itself into 
a question of the efficiency of the man- 
agement, 


Stock Companies’ Claim 


“The claim is made for stock compa- 
nies that the effective control by a body 
of interested stockholders is more effi- 
cient than the control as exercised by 
policyholders in a mutual company. Ina 
mutual company the policyholders are 
the owners but they do not seem to ap- 
preciate their ownership, nor to take a 
personal interest in the management un- 
less it becomes notoriously. bad, a condi- 
tion which luckily rarely arises. If this 





CONGRESS OF ACTUARIES 


AT STOCKHOLM 





condition should arise, the awakened in- 
terest of the policyholder is usually too 
late to effect a satisfactory adjustment. 

“On the other hand, it is quite a com- 
mon condition to find that a large pro- 
portion of the stock is voted at each an- 
nual meeting of a stock corporation. The 
stockholders have a pecuniary interest in 
the welfare of the corporation and their 
interest is kept alive by dividends and 
by a variation in prosperity from time 
to time. An interested group of busi- 
ness men and investors will bring about 
an active and vigorous management, and 
any signs of poor management will be 
quickly observed, and steps taken to ef- 
fect correction. 

“A point of difference in life insurance 
practice as between Europe and Amer- 
ica which has an effect on the non-par- 
ticipating appeal, is, namely, that while 
much life insurance is taken in Europe 
on endowment plans as a provision for 
old age, the vast proportion of life in- 
surance in America is taken for the pur- 
pose of family protection on ordinary life 
forms. The larger immediate protection 
under non-participating forms for such 
premium as a man can afford has there- 
fore an appeal to the average policyhold- 
er who can take $1,300 of insurance on 
the non-participating form for the same 
premium as might be payable in the first 
year for $1,000 participating. 

Difference in Countries 

“The lapse and surrender value is great- 
er in America than in Europe—partly be- 
cause more persuasion is applied through 
the high-pressure agency system; partly 
because men make and lose money more 
rapidly. Anyhow the cond?tion exists, 
and the situation strengthens the apperl 
for non-participating insurance under 
which the cost in the early years is less. 
If a policyholder dies, or discontinues his 
insurance, in its early years the non-par- 
ticipating insurance is advantageous, 
whereas the high-priced policies with 
dividends relatively small at first and 
large in later years must appeal more to 
those who are content with a smaller 
amount of immediate protection and who 
look to a steadily reducing cost with ad- 
vancing years. 

“The non-participating policy has a 
psychic appeal to certain types of Amer- 
ican business men. They look for con- 
tractual certainty; they want to know 
definitely what the cost will be; they be- 
lieve they should pay for insurance at a 
definite rate, and that it is not complete 
insurance if the cost may vary from year 
to year. On the other hand, there is an- 
other type of business man who leans 
more to social insurance—one might al- 
most say Socialism—who believes that 
life insurance should be run on strictly 
mutual principles and that policyholders 
should control the company by vote and 
that the employes of the policyholders— 
the officers of the company—should sim- 
ply be administrators and trustees for 
the benefit of those who pay premiums 
annually and get their insurance protec- 
tion at the net cost to the particular 
group. This is the theory supporting the 
mutual principle.” 


Actuaries Gather 
(Continued from Page 1) 


fices of the Congress are also located, as 
well as the post and tourist offices espe- 
cially for the convenience of those at- 
tending the Congress. A synopsis of 
each paper was furnished to those pres- 
ent in two other languages than that in 
which it was delivered so that all could 
follow the speakers. 

Many entertainment features for the 
visitors were on the program. On Tues- 
day there was a reception by the King 
at the Royal Castle. On Wednesday the 
delegates visited the Stockholm exposi- 
tion, went on sightseeing trips and in 


Gives Angles on Health 
And Accident Coverage 


JOHN M. _ LAIRD’S ADDRESS 
Conn. Gen’l Vice-President Infers Life 
Companies Might Handle Accident 
and Health Features to Advantage 


In his discussion of accident and sick- 
ness insurance before the Stockholm 
Congress this week, John M. Laird, 
vice-president of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, declared that life companies 
have a big opportunity to supplement 
their knowledge of handling disability 
claims through the study of experience 


of the organizations that handle acci- 
dent and health benefits. Mr. Laird 
thinks thi it, above all, they must study 
Lumcn ma'ure as shown in_ sickness 
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claims. 
problems. 
A long training in life insurance de- 
velops a trust in human nature which 
is not at all appropriate for accident and 
health insurance, the speaker asserted. 
Under life insurance, the tradition is to 
pay every claim almost without ques- 
tion, he said; most policies are incon- 
testable after one year from date of 
issue. Under accident and _ particularly 
under health insurance, the company 
must be constantly on guard not only in 


It will help them solve their 


issuing the business but in settling 
claims. Strangely enough, he said, life 
companies are specializing on the form 


of sickness benefit which accident and 
health companies have found most dif- 
ficult, namely, life indemnity for pro- 
longed total disability. 

Vice-President Laird inferred that life 
companies might handle accident and 
health insurance to advantage. He sa‘d 
that while most life companies do not 
wish to include these benefits, there is 
no inherent reason for refusing to com- 
bine life insurance with accident and 
health insurance. Probably many states, 
he continued, would permit this combin- 
ation but only if the policy included the 
accident and health Standard Provisions 
which in their present form are not ap- 
propriate as a part of a life insurance 
contract. 


Sickness Insurance Problems 


Laird’s address 
discussion of sick- 


A good part of Mr. 
was » devoted to the 








the evening attended a banquet at City 
Hall given by the aldermen. The official 
banquet will be held tonight at the 
Grand Hotel Royal. 


ness 
said: 

“Many attempts have been made t 
solve the problem of sickness insuranc< 
If a wage-earner is actually so sick tha 
he cannot work, he needs sickness ben¢ 
fits. On the other hand, the mere fac 
that such benefits are paid only durin 
the disability encourages certain types t 
cease work when they are not totall, 
disabled and to prolong the illness afte: 
which they might with safety return t 
work. It is difficult to draft a_polic) 
which will appear sufficiently liberal o: 
valid claims without opening the way t 
paying large amounts on persons wh» 
could and would work if they were no 
receiving sickness benefits. 

“Through all the various forms o/ 
sickness insurance, certain fundamental 
characteristics are found. 

“1. It is more difficult to protect the 
company under health insurance than 
under accident. 

“2. There is a distinct danger of re- 
current claims from persons merely tak- 
ing rest and vacation at the company’ s 
expense unless there is a sufficient wait- 
ing period during which no indemnity is 
payable. 

“3.. The payment of indemnity for life 
has elements of danger as it removes a 
financial incentive for recovery and en- 
courages the policyholder to look on dis- 
ability income as a life annuity. 

“4, Disability benefits must be close- 
ly related to earnings, The safest forms 
limit the indemnity as in workmen’s 
compensation to a percentage of the ac- 
tual earnings just prior to the claim. Cer- 
ta'nly if indemnity is to be paid regard- 
less of earnings just prior to the claim, 
then the indemnity under all forms of in- 
surance in all companies should at time 
of issue be limited to a relatively small 
percentage of the actual earnings at date 
of issue and the probable earnings 
throughout the duration of the policy. 

Age Increases Rate 

“5. The rate of sickness increases with 
age and quite rapidly after age 45 or 50. 

“oO. The benefits should terminate be- 
fore the average age of retirement. With 
the accumulation of wealth and the de- 
velopment of facilities for recreation and 
hobbies, there may be a tendency in 
certain classes to retire at a still earlier 
age. 

“8. Sickness benefits are closely re- 
lated to old age pensions. If deferred 
life annuities become popular or are 
granted to certain classes by law, they 
will probably include some form of dis- 
ability income with payments ceasing 
at the pension age when the deferred 
annuity begins. 

“9. As the rate of mortality improves, 
the rate of morbidity usually increases. 


insurance, concerning which h 


The rate of sickness increases from 
generation to generation. 
“10. The granting of large amounts 


of indemnity encourages claims. It is 
therefore wise to limit the aggregate in- 
demnity in all companies to a certain 
maximum—for instance, $750 a month. 

“11. On the other hand, claims for 
small amounts of indemnity are trouble- 
some and involve too high an expense 
for investigation. Several companies are 
therefore refusing to grant indemnity 
for less than a certain minimum—for in- 
stance, $25 a month. 

“12. Several attempts have been made 
to change a loss into profit under sick- 
ness insurance by simply raising rates 
Almost invariably this has simply led to 
greater selection against the company 
and the loss has continued. 

Importance of High Grade Claim 
Department 

“13. A well-organized claim depart 
ment is essential. Frequently a trained 
inspector must make a personal investi 
gation. Perhaps the smaller companies 
will co-operate in establishing claim 
Already 


men throughout the country. 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Tells of Inadequacy Thinks Stock Companies’ 
Of Social Insurance Insurance Advantageous 
| NEED OF PRIVATE EXPANSION BEST FOR BUSINESS CASES 
“Vice-President Willi J. Graham, 
Equitable pnd “Glad of tra , — Psa Sone pores ; 
| Toward vane for Workers pating and Non-Participating 








hat social insurance laws in the In a thorough discussion of the rel- 
United States obviously fall short in 


ed ative merits of participating and non- 
sroviding an adequate pension for work- participating life insurance before the 
ers to retire, and that thus there is the actuaries assembled at the Stockholm 


reat need of continued expansion of Congress this week, James S. Elston, as- 
private insurance old age benefits, is the sistant actuary, the Travelers, reached 


| conclusion arrived at by William J. Gra- the conclusion that perhaps in the ma- 
: ham, vice-president of the Equitable So- eee 
: : ance is more advantageous than par- 
: ciety, in his address before the Stock- 


ticipating. He admitted that both forms 


holm Congress this week. His address have contributed tremendously toward 

r covered a comprehensive review of old the welfare of this country and_ said 

age pension and disablement allowance that it is very hard to state a hard and 

3 schemes, private and social, in operation HIS fast rule that one type greatly eclipses 
in this country. the other. 

: In the opening part of his address, If the total cost to all policyholders 


must be approximately the same in both 
types of companies as they must be for 
both types to exist side by side in com- 
f és a petit.on, Mr. Elston remarked, then one 

It will be interesting to ask some type must be more favorable to certain 
policyholders than the other and vice 

‘ a - versa. He said that some non-partici- 
uninsured or under-insured men this pating companies analyze their experi- 


ence more closely than most participat- 





% ° ing companies. At least one changed its 
A question: premium scale as early as 1915 to re- 
{lect the improvement in mortality at 
' the younger ages, he said, but it was 
: a ee not until about 1920 that participating 
. “Why 1s tt that you are willing to spend $20 companies increased their dividends at 
5 these ages as compared with the older 
a a month garage rent to protect a thou- ages where less, if any, improvement 
1 in mortality had taken effect. 
sand-dollar motor car, and not even half , 
1, Comparing Net Costs 
F that much to protect your most valuable “One type of comparison,” said Mr. 
le . i - Elston, “is to actually calculate the an- 
Il possesstons —— SOUS wife and children? nual differences in net costs in the two 
€ types of companies for the same benefit 
S and accumulate the differences at inter- 
, . , est, thus comparing the accumulated cost 
year by year in event of surrender, death 
fi Prudential Ordinary Agencies or continuance for any duration. Even 
). at a moderate rate of interest, these 


: | WILLIAM J. GRAHAM are prepared to cooperate brig se frequently work out in fa- 


vor non-participating policies for 
something like twenty years, in some 


Mr. Graham sketched a brief history of os ' cases for shorter periods and in some 
. socal insurance in this country. He with you In an effort to 








% ( 1ce | \ y for even longer periods. If a long enough 
“a said a ke ee — Pi ‘ 2 period be a the cost will in event 
age allowances have within the last few h h h k of continuance be lower in the partici- 
= years been adopted by ten states, but SHOW t em t eir musta es. pating company if it is at all oa man- 
d the adoption of these state laws does aged. Just where the balance falls is 
a not mean at this time the actual pay- a moot question. It varies between com- 
y ment of old age pensions in all of them panies, between policy forms and_ be- 
2 since eight have iaws of the discretion- tween the ages of the insured. A large 
. ary type which leave the actual adoption proportion of policyholders surrender 
d of the'benefits to the counties. Of these within twenty years and many more die 
eight states, three, Montana, Utah and within the period and consequently the 
, Wisconsin, are now pay:ng pensions in cost to many and perhaps to most of 
. some of the counties. the policyholders is less in the case 
- These old age measures as adopted into of the guaranteed-low-cost insurance. 
the law in the various states differ more “In many cases non-participating in- 
” or less widely, said Mr. Graham, but a surance is more favorable for business 
™ broad general summary of the provisions insurance purposes where a firm or cor- 
% of such laws would include the follow- poration pays the premium on insurance 
ing salient points: for its benefit on the lives of key men 
Summary of U. S. Laws in the business. Many such organiza- 
Y “Persons Entitled to Assistance: Un- tions prefer to have a guaranteed rate 
i der the bill, the old age assistance may for which they can definitely plan than 
to be granted to an applicant (a) who has to be in yer ica! _ b how ~ eerie 
E attained the age oF seventy and up- cuca, ship eae larceak the ailleneate 4 
4 peg The on agy Aragon kPa = — c premiums between the two plans more 
a i ° he Tie ae advantageously in their own business 
vears before making application for as- e ra cigar se taal Batre eas 
le sistance; (c) who has resided in the —_ ie Pe eS Se 
<- state for fifteen years immediately pre- T e 1a ial 
S ceding the date of application; (d) who Ul [ ) Wide Range of Contracts 
iC has no income in excess, of $1 a day. “Non-participating companies provide 
y “Amount of Assistance: The pension Insurance Company of America practically every form of life insurance 
s fixed ‘with due regard to the condi- that participating companies offer and 
ion in each case’ but is not to exceed Home Office, Newark, New Jersey many special forms also. One company 
Sl per day. : offers a series of contracts maturing 
t “Property Qualifications: Assistance is Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President respectively at ages sixty-five, seventy 
ak iven to persons who have property not and eighty, which provide for full in- 
: » exceed $3,000. The annual income surance before maturity and return at 
a f the property is computed at 5% of maturity of all premiums paid. The 
m= ts value. Provision is made for the cost is low in event of death and is 
ly cturn to the state from the estate of equal to only the interest on the pre- 
he pensioner, upon the death of both miums in event of survivorship. It of- 
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Explains Decrease In 
Endowment Popularity 


WRITE BIGGER POLICIES TODAY 





Henry H. Jackson, National Life of Ver- 
mont Actuary, Tells How Annuities 
Have Helped Replace Them 


Two features in life insurance, de- 
ferred annuities with attractive 
death 


and 


surrender 
features, benefits and maturity 
important still, 
ability benefits, are strongly emphasized 
in the United States today, Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary of the National Life 
of Vermont, told the actuaries attending 
the Stockholm this week. 
These features, practically unknown to 
the public fifteen 
gaining rapidly in popularity, he said. 
Agents must stress these 
features today when they run into per- 
needing no 


options, more dis- 


Congress 


even years ago, are 


necessarily 


sons additional insurance 


Jackson said, The self- 
ish interests of the buyer must be ap- 
pealed to as in the early days of life 
insurance when almost exclusively em- 
phasis was placed on endowment cov- 
erage under which the buyer need not 
die to win, the speaker continued. 

Mr. Jackson’s address, presented un- 
der the subject “Risk Insurance Versus 
Savings Insurance,” showed that facts 
prove that there is a gradually decreas- 
ing popularity of high premium forms 
in the United States. Like Vice-Presi- 
dent Khodes of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
who presented a paper on a similar sub- 
ject, he agreed that the trend was high- 
ly commendable. “Personally,” he said, 
“IT cannot bring myself to regard the cur- 
rent trend, if my interpretation is cor- 
rect, with anything but content. The 
stress on ordinary life with perhaps spe- 
cial additional attractive features to pro- 
mote its popularity; the insistence that 
endowments, if sold, are sold to meet 
the special needs of retirement income; 
the introduction of attractive deferred 
annuities to replace endowments where 
insurance protection is not an essential 


protection, Mr. 


feature; and the placing of large vol- 
umes of temporary insurance; some of it 
automatically to become permanent and 


practically all the 
conversion options, 


rest having attractive 
seems to me to in- 
dicate on the part of American compa- 
nies an insurance program nicely ad- 
justed to the geriuine economic needs of 
twentieth century policyholders.” 
Reasons for Change 

Several reasons were given by the 
speaker for the change from endowment 
to ordinary life popularity. 


“One,” he said, “is undoubtedly that 
companies are being forced to give in- 
creased attention to the cost of con- 
ducting the business. Once attention is 


focused on this point, the futility of 
doing any business that is not self-sup- 
porting becomes clear. And _ investiga- 
tion shows that a $1,000 policy issued 
with medical examination and inspection, 
with premiums collected perhaps quar- 
terly, does not pay its own way, and too 
seldom leads to new and larger sales. 
Endowments are uniformly the smallest 
policies, while the terms, even with the 
inclusion of automatic extensions, are 
the largest. And recently the trend in 
average size in total has been distinctly 
upward. The effort to increase the av- 
erage size in total has been distinctly 
upward. The effort to increase this av- 
erage size has almost inevitably resulted 
in reducing the average premium per 
$1,000. 

“The comparatively recent 
tion of corporation insurance, usually in 
substantial amounts and almost invari- 
ably on the ordinary life or convertible 
term plan, the enormous extension of 
reinsurance facilities, the fashionable 
practice of millionaires of protecting 
their estates (for inheritance tax pur- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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a “New Wrinkle” 


e 


in Life Insurance— 


When the NwNL underwriter has shaped up a 
client’s program to provide a clean up fund, a 
mortgage policy, and educational funds, he may 
find that the family’s income for living expenses 
is too small. 


But that is easily repaired, as he has in his kit 
the Income Indemnity Policy. For an annual 
premium of but $50, he can provide insurance 
that will increase the family’s income $25 a 
month after the insured’s death until the date at 
which he would have been 65 years old. 


The Income Indemnity Policy provides that an 
income be paid to the beneficiary from the date of 
the insured’s death until the time he would have 
retired had he lived, i. e., age 60, 65, or 70. 


It has no cash surrender values, and is issued at 
the same rate for all ages of issue. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


©. J. ARNOLD, Pazswext 
STRONG~- MinneapolisMinn. ~ LIBERAL 


.of Detroit securities, 











Detroit as a Great 
Life Insurance Cit) 


BIG FIELD IN 


ALL LINE: 
Aetna Life Activities There Show Pos 
sibilities in Developing Business 
In Industrial Center 


The importance of Detroit as a lif 
insurance city was stressed by the Actn 
Life when it announced recently the ap 
pointment of H. kK. Schoch of Boston a 
its new general agent there. ; 

The automotive industry has intro 
duced the demand for vast financial an 
labor resources, both calling for the pro 
tection and conservation that life insur 
ance provides. Valuable employe insui 
ance—one form of business life insur 
ance of which the Aetna has written « 
large amount in Detroit—has come into 
existence only in recent years, and larg: 
ly bec cause of just such conditions as 
have arisen in Detroit. It is said tha 
“within ten miles of the Detroit city hall 
there are more men who possess scien 
tific knowledge of automobile construc 
tion than can be found in any other like 
area on the globe.” And this does not 
take into consideration the vast number 
of valuable men whose knowledge oi 
modern financing is just as vital to om 
modern industry as science, Both classes 
of men are of immeasurable value to 
their companies and to the industry. In- 
surance on their lives to compensate for 


loss in case of death is now accepted 
as just as indispensable as fire insur- 
ance. 

Still another side of the picture is 


group insurance. Here too, is a form of 
insurance initiated because of such em- 
ploye conditions as the automotive in- 
dustry has introduced. It is a common 
occurrence for one automobile concern 
alone to have in its service 50,000 or 
more employes. The continual comfort 
and welfare of these employes is one of 
modern industry’s greatest concerns. 
Group a Big Factor 

One of the first Aetna group insur- 
ance policies written, and one of the 
first to be written by any company, was 
put into effect in 1913 on Dodge Bros. 
in Detroit. It gives some idea of the 
revolutionary import of this group case 
to know that it was not until 1921, eight 
years later, that a second one of any im- 
portance was effected on an automobile 
concern. Today not one major company 
is without it. The Graham-Paige Mo- 
tors Corp., Chrysler, Hupp Motor Car, 
and Packard of Detroit are among the 
outstanding cases in Detroit that the 
Aetna has written. 

The outstanding group insurance case 
for the Aetna Life came in 1929 after 
the gigantic merger of all Chrysler and 
Dodge interests. The most complete 
plan of group life and sickness and ac- 
cident insurance that the Aetna has 
placed was offered the 40,000 employes 
of this great corporation. Over $100,- 
000,000 of group insurance coverage was 
involved in the case. 

The Aetna, through its Detroit gen- 
eral agency, placed $110,000,000 of life 
insurance protection in Detroit last year, 
making a total of $250,000,000 to date 
This includes every form of life insur- 
ance coverage, valuable employe, stock 
purchase, group, accident, estate and in- 
heritance tax, and the more familiar 
forms of endowment, income and straight 
protection insurance. 

But there is still another side to the 
Aetna’s activities in Detroit—that is its 
investments, The Aetna includes in its 
list of stocks and bonds today $2,500,000 
some $500,000 of 
municipal bonds and $2,000,000 in De- 
troit public utility paper. Only in re- 
cent years has the public taken notice 
of the promoting and stabilizing effect 
of the vast resources of insurance com- 
panies. Their funds represent the ac- 


cumulation of millions of people’s small 
contributions, securing future protection 
to them and in the meantime providing 
funds for worthwhile industrial and pub- 
lic enterprise. 
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New York City 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 





OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


393 Seventh Avenue 








THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
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Discusses Co-ordination benefits of the institution, he was never 


In Insurance Training 


TWO PHASES ARE NEGLECTED 








Writer in “Monthly Message” Feels 
That Spiritual and Physical Angles 
Are Not Stressed Sufficiently 





A keen 


salesmanship 


life insurance 
given in the 
current Kansas City Life “Monthly Mes- 


” 
Sage. 


diagnosis of 
training is 


The article discusses three divi- 
sions of the education and training of 
life underwriters, classifying these as in- 
tellectual, spiritual and physical; or 
knowledge of the scientific aspects of the 
business, spiritual attitude toward the 
work, and the skill of practical ability 


displayed in the performance of the 
work, 
Some extracts from the article, en- 


titled “Skill 
follow: 

“The first phase of this work has for 
many years received great emphasis. 
Schools have been established, training 
courses designed, books written, all tend- 
ing to give the agent knowledge of the 
work. It is not possible to say that 
this has been overdone actually, but in 
comparison to the emphasis placed upon 
the other two important phases, too 
much energy has been expended in 
teaching a knowledge of the business, 
too much attention paid to the scientific 
aspects 

“The balance has not been maintained, 
The fact that man is a triune being 
and exercises himself in the intellectual, 
the spiritual and the physical, has not 
been adhered to in the education, train- 
ing and development of life insurance 


Application of Knowledge,” 


men. In no way is this a criticism, for 
marvelous progress has been made. 
There still remains much more to be 
done. 


Developing Attitude 

“Knowledge is the foundation and first 
requirement, for without a knowledge of 
the business there could be no logical 
attitude assumed toward the business, 
no self-reliance developed in the man 
himself, no foundation for a skillful and 
practical display of ability. But, on the 
other hand, having a mere knowledge 
without the proper attitude and funda- 
mental training in skillful execution, 
leaves the agent in the condition of one 
who is ‘all dressed up and nowhere to go.’ 

“The peculiarities of the work of sell- 
ing insurance, the very nature of it, its 
appeal to the emotions, its spirit of 
friendly helpfulness and intimacy, em- 
phasize that the agent must have his 
soul in it, must possess the right atti- 
tude, must have feeling, be emotional. 

“Now, if any man can study the sci- 
entific aspect of insurance, gain knowl- 
edge of the marvelous instrument called 
a life insurance policy, understand and 
know the magic that life insurance works 
in the lives of men, women and chil- 
dren, and then not become deeply inter- 
ested in learning how to distribute the 


(eee meemamemenar are 


intended to be a life insurance man. 
Growth of Interest 


“On the other hand, if the more he 
knows about these things—what insur- 
ance is, what it will do, the important 
factor it is in shaping the lives and 
destinies of men and nations—the more 
his interest increases, that interest will 
augment itself into a glowing enthusiasm 
that will, as time seasons it, settle itself 
into a deep, abiding and wholesome am- 
bition. 

“Then, if all this splendid power, cre- 
ated through his knowledee of the busi- 
ness and this commendable interest and 
enthusiasm, can be directed along sys- 
tematical, methodical and __ persistent 
lines, skill will be acauired, a proficient 
application of knowledge will increase. 
‘or skill is knowledge of and expertness 
in execution or performance. It is prac- 
tical ability, knowledge and readiness of 
execution. Along this particular line, 
the education and development of life 
insurance men has been seriously neg- 
lected. As knowledge develops self-con- 
fidence, so interest and enthusiasm pro- 
motes initiative, and regular, systematic 
and routine application produce. skill. 

Perfecting Any Art 

“Let the agent assume that he is ac- 
quiring any art other than writing life 
insurance, what will be the require- 
ments? Besides the desire he may pos- 
sess, the knowledge of its fundamentals 
that are necessary to be obtained, he 
must subscribe to a systematic, method- 
ical daily routine. Learning to write life 
insurance is comparable to learning to 
play the piano. If the student of the 
piano dawdles about and spends no more 
time before the keyboard in intensively 
practicing his scales than the average 
agent spends face to face before a pros- 
pect, never in his lifetime would he ac- 
quire skill in playing the piano, 

“Skill is not acquired in such a way. 
No progress can be made in any art 
except through daily, methodical, con- 
sistent, persistent and well-directed prac- 
tice. To acquire this skill, therefore, in 
selling life insurance requires a high de- 
gree of initiative and instinctive self- 
control on the part of the agent.” 


“MORE FOR MOIR” 
“More for Moir” is the present slogan 


of United States Life agents. While 
their president, Henry Moir, distin- 


guished actuary, is in Europe, the New 
York company’s home office and field 
are co-operating to write a heavy vol- 
ume of business to surprise Mr. Moir 
upon his return in early August. Presi- 
dent Moir addressed the International 
Congress of Actuaries this week on the 
subject “Advantages of Non-Participat- 
ing Life Insurance.” 


MILLION IN SECOND MONTH 

The A. V. Ott agency of the Equita- 
ble Society in New York City, which 
was installed in April, wrote $1,120,000 
in May, having made a special effort 
to write a million last month. 
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28 |Ccmpany. It read: 


ought to know. 
you, thinks like you. 


“For you made him. 
Tt’s a good thought.- 
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) | 4 BUSINESS MAN’S 
PHILOSOPHY 


By WILLIAM FEATHER 





FTER 30, a man’s foremost duty 

is to take care ot himself and 

his family. He has no time to waste. 

Reform of the world can wait, but 
personal reform after 30 is urgent. 

Today I saw an advertisement of 

the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 


“There is an old man ahead you 


“He has your eyes, your nose, your 
walk. He talks like you, acts like 


he hates you or loves you, respects 
$ you or despises you, depends on you. 


Copyright by Public Ledger 





And whether 


He is you.” 


Courtesy 
Pubtic 

















\ ICFNATORS APPROVE 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


Ledger 
Phi'adelphia 























BROOKLYN MANAGERS’ OUTING 





Group of Life General Agents and Man- 
agers Hold All Day Outing 
and Golf Party 

The Brooklyn Managers’ Conference, 
composed of a group of life insurance 
general agents and managers operating 
in Brooklyn, held an all-day outing and 
golf party at the Lido Country Club, 
Thursday of last week. The golfing 
teams were captained by George Keder- 
ick, New York Life, and Samuel Voshell, 
Metropolitan. Warren T. Diefendorf, 
Mutual Life, headed the indoor sports’ 
team. 
_ A dinner and short meeting was held 
in the evening, with Harold H. Letcher, 
Equitable Society, president of the Con- 
ference, presiding. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: John 
H. Scott, Home Life, president; and Gil- 
bert V. Austin, Aetna Life, secretary- 
treasurer. ; 


GOOD RENEWAL RECORDS 





Kansas City Life Representatives Keep- 
ing Company’s Business on the 
Books; Some Leaders 

Several agents of the Kansas City Life 
have made outstanding renewal records, 
according to the current “Monthly Mes- 
sage” of the company. In fact, the com- 
pany’s leading representatives listed, all 
of whom had exposed more than $100,- 
000 of business issued in 1928, renewed in 
1929 in excess of 86% of their business. 

A. P. Pilger, of Nebraska, renewed all 
of the business he wrote, while W. W. 
Walker of Tennessee, renewed all but 2% 
of the $575,000 of business he had ex- 
posed for renewal. A. H. Lieber, of Wis- 
consin, who had the largest amount ex- 
posed of any man of the company, re- 
newed 93.8%. 





Sixty-five muscles of the face are used 
in making a frown. Only thirteen are 
used to make a smile. 








FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 





1914.... 
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Betablished 1879 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


bSbcass sid Ria BGR rai ensaen 182,510,188 
cde RE OO pean awawelte oes: fehl ‘ 325,309,313 
POS iiiia'sie ha ausawackgem aoc xincic ee 498,969,554 
ila EO ee ee pinta ee exeremneaise 716,079,363 
Ae ee iandismehes ee a 886,589,365 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
sn ited PE Se ee ee ee ore $ 25,193,076 
a eee ee ee Fas WiSleineelae isa <ie 33,289,945 
1920.. Ne eS ee ee ee 44,452,819 
ict _ se oe wien SE Oe ee 63,955,277 
ee sree iva te Males Pe ee ee ere 90,713,613 
BE ote 166.6 Wwe CO ae (Menta tena g *133,000,000 


* Approximate 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


$ 97,686,266 


Des Moines, Iowa 

















AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 ; 
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Holgar J. Johnson Heads 
Pittsburgh Association 


OTHER NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 





Penn Mutual General Agent Has Been 
Active in Business the Last 
Few Years 





The newly elected president of the 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, Holgar J. Johnson, has been tre- 
mendously active in the business the last 
few years, especially since he became 
veneral agent for the Penn Mutual in 
the Smoky City two years ago. Lately, 
in addition to managing a group of fifty- 
nine full time and nineteen part-time 
agents, Mr. Johnson. has been making 
forceful addresses before insurance meet- 
ings in various localities. He was one 
of the Penn Mutual corps of general 
agents sent out by the company on its 
tour this year. His election was an- 
nounced last week. 

Mr. Johnson started in life insurance 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


in 1922 with the Connecticut Mutual un- 
der Lee D. Hemingway in Pittsburgh, 
and later became assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies for the Hartford com- 
pany. He taught for a time at the 
Rockwell school and lectured at the Y. 
M. C. A. He has always been active 
in association work and has served the 
Pittsburgh body in various capacities. 
He has an infectious personality and has 
a wide range of friends both in the 
business and on the outside. 

One of his Pittsburgh agents, James 
B. Eckenrode, has headed the Pennmu- 
tualist Club for two successive years, 
writing more insurance on more lives 
than any other member of the com- 
pany’s entire field force. 

The other officers elected by the Pitts- 
burgh Association for the coming vear 
are: first vice-president, Robert N. Wad- 
dell, Massachusetts Mutual; second vice- 
president, Jay M. Holmes, the Travel- 
ers; treasurer, T. W. Pomeroy, New 
England Mutual; directors, A. G. Ash- 
brook, Provident Mutual; W. R. Furey, 
Berkshire; C. W. Scovel, Northwestern 
Mutual; H. S. Sutphen, Equitable of 
lowa; John A. White, Metropolitan, and 
W. B. Thomas, Actna. 





FRY-REILLY MONTH 


The field force of the Old Line Life 
of America had re-dedicated the month 
of June as Fry-Reilly Month with a 
record - breaking month of production 
pledged in honor of the company’s pres- 
ident, Rupert F. Fry, and the secretary- 
treasurer, John FE. Reilly. The observ- 
ince of Fry-Reilly Month in June origi- 
nated in 1920, and each subsequent June 
the two officers, whose birthdays fall in 
the month, are duly honored. 























GERMANIA-IDUNA MERGER 





Stettin Will Be Seat of Life Company of 
Rossia Subsidiaries; Property 
Interests at Berlin 

Details of the merger of the Germania 
and Iduna companies, Rossia subsidiaries, 
which was recently reported in The 
Eastern Underwriter, have been an- 
nounced. The life insurance company 
will be located in Stettin, an important 
commercial center of Eastern Germany, 
where the old organization of the Ger- 
mania Life, an old established German 
company, has been located. The capital 
of the Germania, which hereafter will be 
the sole representative of the Rossia in- 
terest in the life field in Germany, will 
be 6,000,000 mk., with 1,575,000 marks 
paid up. 

The property insurance interests here- 
after will be represented by the Iduna of 
Berlin, which takes over the Germania’s 
subsidiaries. It will have a capital of 
10,000,000 mk., with 4,533,250 paid up. 
General Manager Walter Klein will re- 
tain the management of the entire group. 


TRUST CO’S START SUIT 


Suit on policies on which premiums 
had not been paid is being brought by 
the Southern Illinois Trust and the 
Union Trust of East St. Louis, Ill, as 
guardians for Edgar H. Little, Jr. The 
amount sued for is $31.500 and the in- 
surance company the Chicago National 
Life. 

The late Dr. Edgar H. Little, who died 
on March 1, had carried three policies 
for $10,000 each with the Chicago com- 
pany. The boy was named beneficiary 
in each policy. Shortly after Dr: Little’s 
death the St. Clair County Court ap- 
pointed the trust companies to act as 
guardians for the boy. 

The guardians in their petition stated 
that repeated demands have been made 
on the insurance company for payment 
on the policies but have been refused. It 
is understood that the company claims 
the policies were void for non-payment 
of premiums. 








LIFE COMPANY INNOVATION 

A remarkable new feature has been 
added by the Instituto Nazionale of 
Rome, a leading Italian life company, to 
the service it renders policyholders. The 
company has entered into agreements 
with the administration of the hot springs 
resorts of Salsomaggiore, Chianciano, 
and Acque Albule de Tivoli, according 
to which assureds of the institute will 
be granted rebates on the tariff rates 
for the use of the baths. 





The desire accomplished is sweet to 
the soul—Proverbs. 


1930 Edition Best’s 
Reports Published 


GIVES MORE DATA THAN BEFORE 





Insurance Exhibits Separated Into Par- 
ticipating and Non-Participating 
Amounts 





The 1930 edition of Best’s Life Insur- 
ance Reports has been issued. The book 
is slightly larger than last year because 
of the greater number of companies re- 
ported on and also because of an ex- 
tension in data shown. Among the im- 
provements over last year are a further 
breaking down of the insurance exhibit 
so that the book now shows total in- 
surance divided as between participating 
and non-participating and the former 
divided between annual, quinquennial 
and deferred dividend plans and assess- 
ment. Industrial and group are shown 
separately as well as non-medical when 
available. The ordinary insurance is di- 
vided into life, endowment, term and 
additions. 

The paragraph on reserve basis has 
been rewritten to show the amounts of 
reserves at different interest rates and 
the amounts of insurance valued on va- 
rious different valuation bases. 

Ratings are given to all companies is- 
suing ordinary insurance, the rating sys- 
tem being approximately the same as 
last year. It is purely mathematical. 

While no totals are shown in the re- 
ports, the assets of the life companies 
in this country now total $18,610,000,000; 
the capital invested in the stock compa- 
nies is $165,000,000; the surplus above 
all liabilities is $1,133,000.000: and the 
net reserve, the principal liability, totals 
$15.398,000,000. The companies took in 
$4,779.000,000 and paid out $3,199,000,000, 
of which $2,079,000,000 went to the pol- 
icvholders. 

The insurance written amounted to 
$21.078,000.000 and the insurance in force, 
$108,081.000.000. The insurance gained 
was slightly less than last year in spite 
of the increased amount written, being 
$9 033.000,000 against a former figure of 
$9,291 000,000. 





RAFFERTY BACK FROM TRIP 


R. N. Rafferty, superintendent of agen- 
cies for the Eastern Division, Lincoln 
National Life, has returned to the home 
office at Fort Wayne, after conducting 
a series of sales meetings in various 
branch offices of the company. During 
his six weeks’ trip, Mr. Rafferty visited 
the company’s offices in Newark, Balti- 
more, Charleston, W. Va., Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. 














MODERN PROTECTION 


N ACCORDANCE with its progressive plan for up to 
the minute service to policyholders and agents, the 
United Life and Accident Insurance Company 


ANNOUNCES 


a new line of Juvenile policies which will be issued from 
birth to age fourteen on either short or long term endow- 
ments, including twenty payment endowment at age 85. 
Additional benefits are also 
which provide for waiver of premium in the event of death 
or total and permanent disability of the premium payor. 


issued with these contracts 


For complete information write direct—and directly 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President 


UNITED LIFE and ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


Originators of Life and Accident insurance united in one policy. 




















Helping to uild | 


WE ARE 
“BUILDING 

BY 

HELPING 

TO 

BUILD” 

Ask US 

How WE 

CAN HELP 

IN BUILDING 


YOUR 
BUSINESS 





PHONE EITHER OFFICE 





MeWILLIAM & HYDE 


General Agents 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
285 Madison Avenue 
Caledonia 3720 


GUSTAV C. WUERTH 
Associate General Agent 
217 Broadway 
Fitzroy 2880 


NEW YORK 
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Universal Life Claims (EEE EBS BEER IDO BUETEOE ETE IES ETRE Allows Loan Claim on 
It Is Not Insolvent § Bi International Stock 
—— Cy Ne SS 
WANTS RECEIVER REMOVED [§ f| BANK LOANED SUM TO ToomEs 
= x ee 
Files Answer to Insurance Department ee $ Chase Bank to Recover $235,876 Loaned 
Receivership Suit; Used Chiroprac- ei i$ on Spurious International 
tors as Examiners e M Stock 


The Universal Life of St. Louis 
through its counsel has filed with the 





A claim of $235,876 with interest from 
May 1, 1928, held by the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, against 
the International Life of St. Louis, has 
been recommended for payment by for- 
mer Missouri Supreme Court Judy 
Conway Elder, special master in the In- 
ternational Life receivership suit with 
the provision that from this sum must 


St. Louis Circuit Court an answer to the 


vir Vit? NEN MEN 


receivership suit brought against it by 


Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Phompson of Missouri 
The company denies that it is insolvent 
that its capital is impaired in any 


nanner. It points out that its assets ' be deducted $73,849, the balance of a 
exceed liabilities and that the legal re- deposit of the International Life with 
serves are ample to meet all require- the Chase National Bank. 

nuts. The answer further points out The $73,849 deposit has been claimed 





that the total indebtedness of the com- 

inv. does not exceed $20,000, mostly 
nt bills, and that unpaid death 

laims amount to but $9,000 

Phe court is told that there is no 

basis for the allegations on which Judge 


by the Missouri State Life under its 
reinsurance contract with the Interna- 
tional Life entered into in August, 192k, 
shortly after the latter company was 
thrown into receivership through the dis- 


NOOO NNN DODO OLA ALON 


DIVO ViTQNTVOXtTNiT@\iVeviVentYgntY@xtvertye 





tio a by] appearance of $3,562,952 of its assets. ; 
Pearcy placed the insurance department i Ke The Chase National Bank loan which } 
charge of the company’s affairs and 2 i) «= Master Elder has recommended be paid 
the request is made that the receiver- x , in his third report filed with the Fed- ) 
ship suit be dismissed and the temporary By ay, t eral Court in St. Louis was obtained by 
restraining order which prevents the of- = it : the Toombs & Daily Co., which was 
ficers from transacting the company’s ‘ at 3{ controlled by Roy C. Toombs, former 
business be dissolved. - . i bd} = president of the International Life, upon 
Judge Pearey will conduct a hearing \ ht ie a certificate for 10,000 shares of stock 
in the case on June 26. EY Lt fs] in the International Life, to which the 
The Universal Life was organized on = Ht By] Signature of T. J. McReynolds, vice- : 
February 21, 1925, and commenced busi- a iy ; president of the insurance company, is ‘ 
ness on November 17, 1927, with $100.- D te % alleged to have been forged. This stock I 
(00 capital. Later the authorized canital- : Ma Bil was in excess of the legal limitations of i 
ization was increased to $1,000,000) but { gs! the insurance company. The loan was 3 
. TL ne : 3 
nly $184.000 has been paid up. The / by; made by the National Park Bank which ; 
mpany has been operating in Missouri EY K} was later consolidated with the Chase / 
ind Hlinois and now has approx’mately — | kj} National. ' 
$4,500,000 of insurance in force. A fea- j S Master Elder rules that neither : 
ture of the company’s operations was x 3 Charles S. McClain, president of the 
that t Paint were permitted to : ' National Park Bank, = whom the ap- 
mak physical examinations of applicants s plication for the loan was made, nor 
for insurance Kj} other officials of the bank had any 
The statement of the company claims < knowledge of the spurious character of 
that at the close of 1929 it had asscts 84] the International National Life stock 
of $244,315 and surplus assigned and un- 4] certificate when it was presented as col- 
assigned of $127,105. Premium receipts ie lateral for the loan. He also held that 
for the year amounted to $103.350 and the insurance company was estopped i 
total income was $178.737 and_ total dis- from questioning the validity of the sig- j 
hursements $136601. At the close of the nature of McReynolds or the validity of i 


the stock certificate. 





vear it reported $5.296.060 insurance in 
force, a gain of $2,391,070. 





MAY SHOWS SLIGHT DROP 








V. J. HARROLD APPOINTMENT Life Insurance Sales Fall 4.7% Below 


Those of May, 1929; Ahead for Five ' 
Month Period i 
Although May life insurance sales fell : 
4.7% below those of May, 1929, the cumu- 
lative total for the first five months of 
the year is 1.3% greater than the pur- 
chases for the same period a month ago. 
This is indicated by the late report of | 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- i 
dents, covering forty-four member com- { 
panies which have 82% of the total vol- 
ume of life insurance outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies. 
The total new business written in May 
was $1,097,740,000 against $1,152,026,000 
during May, 1929. For the first five 
months the total new business of these 
companies was $5,512,771,000, comparing 
with $5,441,616,000 during the same _ pe- 
riod last year. 





Lincoln National Life Superintendent of 
Agencies Becomes Company’s State 
Manager for Indiana 





Verlin J. Harrold has been appointed 
state manager for Indiana for the Lin- 
coln National Life. Mr. Harrold has re- 
signed his office as superintendent of 
agencies for the company to take up the 
responsibilities of the new position. 

The new Indiana manager is a for- 
mer newspaper man. He served two and 
a half years in the army and after the 
\rmistice was made managing editor of 
“The Come Back,” published at Walter 
Reid Hospital in Washington. Later he 
was on “The Washington Star,” resign- 
ing from its editorial staff to take charge 
of publicity for the Lincoln National. 
During his ten years with the Fort 
Wayne company he has served as pub- 
licity manager, assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and lately as superintendent 
f agencies. 
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1 |N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF 
| | DIGNITY AND BEAUTY, this building is 
| | primarily an ideal workshop. Its 3,800 em- 

-_ ployees enjoy the maximum of good air, 
sunlight and quiet possible in the intense life of Man- 
hattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and con- 
venience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s 
work. 
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JOIN KEANE-PATTERSON 

Joseph W. Hoagland and J. R. F. Fair- 
weather have been appointed district 
managers of the Keane-Patterson Agen- 
cy of the Massachusetts Mutual. Mr 
Fairweather graduated from Lowell 
Textile Institute in 1928. Mr. Hoagland 
from Lafayette College in 1929, 

Conrad L. Boecher has been appointed 
district manager for the Leyendecker 
Branch of the Keane-Patterson Agency. 
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MISSOURI STATE LIFE OUTING 
The entire home office personnel of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo., from the third assist- 


New York Life Insurance Company 
FSi, ont Alo. frm Whe thin ass MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
President Hillsman Taylor journeyed to 


Jefferson City, Mo., on Wednesday, June D Darwin P. Kingsley, President 


18, for the annual field day of the com- 
pany. The trip to and from the state 
capital was made on a special train on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. The train 
left St. Louis Union Station at 8 a. m. 
and returned at 7 p.m. About 1,100 em- 
ployes and their families enjoyed the 
outing 
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PILOT LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

The Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., 
has appointed three new general agents 
Henry A. Williams, Graceville, Fla.; R. F 
Smith, Gate City, Va. and James B. 
Aiken, Spartansburg, S. C. 
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The Prudential Makes 
Changes in Policies 


REDUCTION IN PREMIUM RATES 





Company Adjusts Disability Provision 
and Rates in Connection With 
Different Policy Forms 





Several important changes have been 
made in Prudential policies and rates 
effective July 1. With the exception of 
the Modified 3 plan, the disability bene- 
fit included without specific charge in 
dl regular policies issued by the com- 
pany has hitherto consisted of waiver 
of premium and payment of the sum in- 
sured in instalments in case of disabil- 
itv prior to age sixty, and postponement 
ff premiums upon disability after that 
age. The corresponding benefit under 
the new policies will consist of waiver of 
premium prior to age sixty only, as is 
the case with Modified 3 at present. The 
new waiver clause, however, has been 
liberalized so that if total disabilitv lasts 
over four months, benefits will be al- 
lowed while total disability continues. 
\ny estimated saving from the change 
in disability benefits forms an adjust- 
iment to the net cost under the new poli- 
cies. 

The incontestability period has been 
extended to two years as has also the 
suicide clause. 

The Prudential makes a moderate re- 
duction in premium rates at all ages 
and on all plans except Modified 3 and 
Modified 5, Term, Single Payment and 
Joint Life policies, The company ex- 
nlains that this is not primarily a re- 
duction in net cost as the dividend scales 
will be suitablv modified. In general the 
reduction is about ninety cents a thou- 
sand. In most cases it decreases with 
age up to age forty-five and increases 
rather rapidlv thereafter. It is relatively 
greater on Limited-Payment Life plans 
than on Endowments and becomes less 
as the term of the Endowment decreases. 
It is never less than fifty cents per thou- 
sand. The following table will give an 
idea of its incidence on three of the 
principal plans of insurance: 

Reduction in Premium Rates 


Endow- 20-Pay- 20-Yr. En- 

Age mentat&85 mentLife dowment 
20 $0.87 $1.00 $0.50 
35 97 85 .99 
50 95 60 71 
65 3:34 3.34 3.34 


These reductions were arrived at after 
consideration of the effect of the change 
in the disability benefit, and of the in- 
dicated earnings on present policies ac- 
cording to age and nlan. Non-forfeiture 
values will remain unchanged. 


SPEAK AT HAVILAND AGENCY 

The Dumont Peck unit of the John 
T. Haviland agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York held a trust meet- 
ing last week at which the speakers 
were Anthony H. Rutgers, who spoke 
on selling insurance as income, and E. 
A. McLaughlin of the Chatham-Phenix 
Bank & Trust, who explained how the 
trust company co-operated with life un- 
derwriters. 








NEWCOMER IN WELLS & CONNELL 

Andrew R. Taylor has joined the 
Wells & Connell agency in New York 
! the Provident Mutual, this being his 
first life insurance experience. He comes 
‘rom Pittsburgh and is making a good 
start in the business here. Mr. Taylor 
vill take the New York University life 
surance course. 





FRANK L. LEVY DEAD 
_Frank L. Levy, general agent for the 
-quitable Society at New Orleans, died 
ist week. Mr. Levy had been associat- 
1 with the company forty-five years, 
irty of them as general agent. 





SEVEN BILLIONS IN FORCE 
The Equitable Society has passed the 
seven billion business in force mark. The 
last billion was written in about twenty 
months. 


HUEBNER TO SPEAK HERE 





As Educational Advisor Will Address 
Combined Meeting of Massachusetts 
Mutual Agencies of This Section 

A meeting has been arranged by the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life of all its 
general agencies located in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Long Island and New 
Jersey on July 18, which will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 

Dr. Huebner is educational advisor of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life and this 
meeting is one of several which have 
been scheduled for representatives of 
that company in various sections of the 
country during the year. 

This meeting will be held in the office 
of the T. R. Fell general agency in the 
Chase National Bank Building. 





ELECT HERBERT LUCKEY 
Herbert Luckey, manager of the Es- 
tate Planning Co. of Indianapolis and for 
SIX years associated with the New Eng- 
land Life, has been chosen president of 
the Indianapolis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Perry Meek, Indianapolis 
Life, was elected first vice-president, 
and Theodore Root, Pac‘fic Mutual Life, 
second vice-president. Mr. Luckey, be- 
fore entering the life insurance field, was 

a practicing attorney in Indianapolis. 























OFFICIAL REPORT BLANKS 





Deferred Dividend Feature Eliminated 
from Future Schedules by Insurance 
Commissioners 
The deferred dividend schedule in life 
insurance company reports has been 
eliminated by the insurance commission- 
ers. At a mecting of commissioners at 
Chicago last week, the committee on 
blanks made such a recommendation in 
its report which was adopted. It was 
pointed out by Commissioner W. A. Rob- 
inson of Ohio, who presented the re- 
port, that this deferred dividend business 
is now more than twenty years past the 
time when it was permitted and has 
gone off the books. The size of the 

report blanks has been cut down. 


The Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, 
Ky., is stressing group insurance in June 
with every field man expected to write 
one group application. As part of the 
program Joseph T. DuMoe, manager of 
the group division, spoke at the annual 
meetings of the Kentucky Bankers’ As- 
sociation. There were six of these meet- 
ings in different sections of the state. 
The association itself has group insur- 
ance on 750 of its members. 


WILLIAMSON’S NEW POST 





Joins Wolfson Agency as Assistant 
Manager; Formerly With Equitable 
Society and Judea Life 
V. W. Williamson, one of the well 
known life insurance men in New York 
City, has joined the S. Samuel Wolfson 
agency of the Berkshire Life as assis- 
tant manager. Mr. Williamson has been 
in the business for some years, having 
formerly been with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in a supervisory ca- 
pacity and the Judea Life in its home 

office agency department. 


A RABBI JOINS THE PENN MUTUAL 

The Penn Mutual has the distinction of 
receiving into its field organization Rabbi 
Emanuel J. Jack of Temple Emanu-F], 
of Yonkers, N. Y., who on June 3 ten- 
dered his resignation at the annual meet- 
ing of the congregation. He will be su- 
pervisor for Rockland and Westchester 
counties, and will clear his business 
through the Ralph G. Engelsman Agen- 
cy of the Penn Mutual in New York 
City. 

Dr. Jack holds several scholastic de- 
grees, among them B.A., H.A., Ph.D. 
and LL.D. 


MISSOURI 


STATE 
LIFE 


The Progressive Company 


Over $1,240,000,000.00 


of Life Insurance in Force 


Service to Policyholders and Repre- 
sentatives always of the highest stand- 
ard. A complete multiple line—Life, 
Accident & Health, Group and Salary 


Savings. 
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Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
St. Louis 
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Be : 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





“Breaking the 


Breaking News” to his friends 

The that he has entered 

News the life insurance 
business is a problem 

that every new agent confronts. Here 


he has an opportunity to build up addi- 
tional good feeling or mar the friend- 
ship, according to his diplomatic ability. 
The way he goes about approaching 
them may be the difference between his 
attaining success or losing out in the 
field of life underwriting. 

Accordingly, the approach used by 
members of the San Francisco agency 
of the Aetna Life, printed in the current 
“Life Aetna-izer,” is worthy of study. 
It tells the story in a tactful way, as 
follows: 

“Tack, I know you will be glad to hear 
that I have gone into life underwriting, 
that is life insurance, as a permanent 
business. 

“Until I looked into the matter thor- 
oughly I had no idea whatever of the 
value of life insurance in the affairs of 
individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 
tions. I find it is used for a thousand 
things. 

“Richt now, at the start, I don’t know 
enough about these things to work on 
your problems; however, I am studying 
every day, and a little later, when I am 
in a position to offer you sound sugges- 
tions, I feel you have the right to expect 
this of me, so I will then come to you. 

“By the way, in the meantime give me 
some information so that when I do 
come I can submit you something defi- 
nite, which may improve the value of the 
insurance you now have—you MAY not 
need any more at present.” 


e° => = 
Some _ pertinent 
Pertinent paragraphs to use in 
Paragraphs a sales talk are given 
To Use by the “Echo” of the 


Home Life of Amer- 
ica in its current issue. Here are some 
of them: 

“One of the greatest assets you have 
is your insurability. Hundreds of men 
right in this town gladly would pay a 
fortune for that asset. Why not use 
that asset while you have it?” 

“If you were ready to retire now, it 
would be useless to talk to you of life 
insurance. But you have your life ahead. 
You are going to make new plans for 
the future day by day. You don’t know 
the changes that may be ahead. Why 
not play safe and make sure that no 
motter what happens you'll be protect- 
ed?” 

“All of life is a speculation. Even the 
most conservative of us are forced to be 
speculators. Length of life is a specula- 
tion. Health is a speculation. Earning 
power is a speculation. In the midst of 
the world of uncertainties, life insurance 
is certain. Because all of life is a specu- 
lation is the reason why it is best to get 
life insurance back of us when we can.” 

“Tf you were going on a long auto- 
mobile ride, it would be the spare tire 
you hought before you started which 
would save the day and make the trip 


Rate 


pleasant for you and your family. The 
spare you intended to buy—but did not— 
would do neither you nor your family a 
bit of good. Isn’t it exactly the same 
way with life insurance ?” 

“You are a business man. You be- 
lieve in paying cash and taking advan- 
tage of the discount. There is a big 
discount for prompt action in buying life 
insurance. Buying it today gives you 
the discount.” 

“There’s no closed season on any form 
of purchase, excepting life insurance.” 

“There is one bank balance you don’t 
know and never can find out. There is 
one bank at which you carry an account 
which closes out its customers with only 
a moment’s notice, sometimes with no 
notice: that bank is the Bank of Life.” 

“In the scheme of life, there is no 
tomcrrow. It is just life from cradle 
to grave. Death knows no tomorrows.” 

“You don’t intend to stop saving mon- 
ey, do you? You are going right ahead 
saving money next month and the month 
afte: that—why not use this savings plan 
I have suggested—a wonderful savings 
plan for you if you live, life insurance 
prctection for your family if you do not 
jive.” 

“Talk it over with some man who can’t 
get life insurance.” 

“If it was a mistake not to buy life 
insurance five vears ago, it is a 50% 
bigger mistake not to buy it today, and 
in another five years from now your rate 
will be another 50% higher.” 

a 


When the prospect 
What A 


says: “I am not in- 
Prospect terested,” he means, 
Means “You have said noth- 


ing to interest me,” 
according to the “Equiowa” of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa. 

When he says: “I am not in the mar- 
ket,” he means, “I’ll buy life insurance, if 
you can sell me.” 

When he says: “I bought a policy last 
month,” he means, “I think life insurance 
is a great thing.” 

When he says: “I haven’t a cent for 
more life insurance,” he means, “I’m sav- 
ing my money for a new car.” 

When he says: “Everything is taken 
care of, thank you,” he means, “I know 
I need more life insurance but I hate to 
think about buying it.” 

Men want to be sold. They admire the 
salesman who persists, who is ingenious, 
who stands his ground, who is courteous, 
but who is able to give as well as take. 
They admire his courage and salesman- 
ship so much that they buy from him. 

x Ok Ok 


Sage advice for the 


Do You life agent is given in 
Count the current “Radi- 
The Hours? ator” of the Massa- 


chusetts Mutual Life. 


It saws: e 

Suppose an architect refused to draw 
plans and work out any of the details 
for building a house—what would you 
say— 

Suppose the surgeon was not skilled 
and refused to diagnose your case or 


SERVICE ... FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 





SERVICE MEANS ACTION 








LANE LOGIC 


No. 17 of a Series 


Due to the increase in our Agency force and volume of 
business, we have taken on added telephone facilities. In 
addition to our old trunk lines under ASHland 7162, we 
have added ASHLAND 7160 and 7161. 
the old number will still reach us, in future please dial 


ASHland 7160 for SPEEDY SERVICE. 


THE LANE AGENCY 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | ASHLAND 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Although calls to 
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consult a specialist about your case— 

Suppose the lawyer used no reference 
books and failed to keep up on his study 
and simply trusted to his own judgment 
—never briefed a case— 

Suppose a life insurance man relied on 
simply his rate book—failed to study— 
plan and brief, what would you say? 

Some men are doing just that, and 
Iet’s thank our lucky stars that our busi- 
ness is of such a nature that a man 
must study and work hard in order really 
to make money. 

Men who fail to invest time in the 
study of this business receive only about 
a laboring man’s pay—men who study 
a little and work four or five hours a 
day receive about the pay of the skilled 
mechanic. Men who think—study—plan 
and act, and I mean act regardless of 
the number of hours it requires, have 
incomes comparable to any business men 
in the world. 

* x 


“The average life 


Importance insurance underwrit- 
Of Selling er who has called 
The Effect upon me makes the 


mistake of trying to 
sell life insurance,” said William Ganson 
Rose in an address before the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Buffalo. “On 


the other hand, those who are writing 
the $100,000 policies are those who do 
not sell insurance, the thing, but the ef- 
fect of insurance, the building of big 
estates, the protection of the prospect's 
wife, giving a start to the children, etc. 

“One of the finest essays I have ever 
read on salesmanship was headed ‘Don’t 
Sell Things, Sell Effects.’ It says, in 
part: ‘Don’t sell radios, sell home life 
and music and pleasant evenings; don’t 
sell clothes, sell personal appearance and 
attractiveness; don’t sell automobiles, 
sell travel, scenery and the great out-of- 
doors; don’t sell advertising, sell a short 
cut to more sales and more profit; don’t 
sell theatre tickets, sell forgetfulness 
and amusement and romance and adven- 
ture; don’t sell things, sell ideals and 
feelings and home life and happiness.’ 

“What gets ’em? I believe it’s the ap- 
peal that deals not with life insurance, 
a thing, but with the effect of life in- 
surance as applied to each individual 
prospect.” 





CUMMINS AKRON MANAGER 

M. C. Cummins has been made district 
manager at Akron, Ohio, for the North 
western National. He has been for nine 
years associated in the insurance busi- 
ness with his father and brother. 








34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tu= Mutua Lire INsurANcE Company oF New YorK | 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- | 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt _ 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- | 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Dunlap On Old Age 


(Continued from Page 3) 
the useful lifetime of the machine or by 
the working lifetime of the individual. 
Provision for disability of workmen due 
‘) superannuation is then primarily a 
iatter of accumulation of funds during 
the active working life, so that an in- 
ome in old age may be provided.” 

Setting a Retirement Age _ 

With reference to whether it is ap- 
propriate to grant old age pensions from 

fixed age and whether it is possible 
+) set a time when the human machine 
nay be expected to deteriorate, Mr. 
(unlap said: ; 

“This is done with inanimate machin- 
ery although variations occur with fre- 
juency. The normal life of a particu- 
ar type of machine may be put at ten 
years but certain ones will wear out in 
ivht years while others may last twelve 
years depending upon individual circum- 
stances, but despite this variation no 
practical difficulty exists and it is an es- 
tablished business practice to estimate 
a set time within which the depreciation 
of any machine should be fully written 
off. Likewise disability of persons due 
to deterioration generally occurs within 
a period reasonably close to a definite 
normal age. Disability occurring more 
than a moderate period prior to that 
age will probably be due to a cause com- 
ing within the first group of accidental 
or unexpected causes. The most usual 
normal age is about sixty-five, although 
there are some industries for which it 
will be lower and some for which it will 
be even higher. 

“Retirement programs in industry 
cenerally provide that a retirement in- 
come will not be paid until the employe 
has attained at least a specified age, al- 
though sometimes the requirement is 
one of completion of certain years of 
service instead of attaining a certain age. 
However, where the requirement is one 
of service rather than age, experience 
indicates quite clearly that retirement 
due to superannuation results from age 
instead of service. It apparently makes 
little difference what age or length of 
service is specified. Illustrations can be 
cited of plans in which the prescribed 
minimum retirement age would be in- 
creased with consequent reduction in re- 
tirement expenditures, but after several 
years of readjustment the average re- 
tirement age remained approximately the 
same for the higher minimum require- 
ment as for the lower requirement. 

Retir t Tendenci 

“While employes have not so far 
shown a marked tendency to retire of 
their own accord at a definite age when 
still able to carry on satisfactory work, 
there are indications that in future 
years more employes will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to retire at the 
minimum age, It would not be surpris- 
ing if there were a great increase in 
the next ten or twenty years in the 
number of persons who will retire 
shortly after they are first eligible to 
do so.” 

With regard to the differences be- 
tween private and social insurance, Mr. 
Dunlap said: 

“In theory there should be no funda- 
mental differences in provisions for dis- 
ibility at advanced age between these 
two forms of insurance. In practice the 
state insurance plan will probably re- 
quire a greater rigidity and hence be 
less advantageous than a more flexible 

rivate insurance plan.” 





Rhodes On Trends 


(Continued from Page 3) 

to aid in throwing the weight of the 
business on the whole life plan. In gen- 
eral it may be said that the present scale 
calls for the payment of full commis- 
sions on that part of the premium which 
represents protection, and for a smaller 
commission on so much of the premiums 
as represents investment.” 


Tribute to Huebner 


In addition to the work of the agent, 
the public has a chance to be informed 
today of what is best for them through 
the work of the educators, Mr. Rhodes 
said. Among others, he paid tribute to 
the work done by Professor Huebner of 
the University of Pennsylvania, saying 
in part: 

“Professor Huebner has made an in- 
teresting comparison of the human value 
in business and the property value. The 
human value represents the health, char- 
acter, industry, technical and managerial 
ability, power of initiative and judgment 
of individuals, and he maintains that 
human values or ‘life’ values are as tan- 
sible and definite as property values. 
de argues that adequate insurance for 
life values is even more necessary than 
it is for property values. He goes be- 
yond this and argues that life insurance 
is as necessary to the protection of prop- 
erty values as is property insurance it- 
self 

“Professor Huebner’s teachings have 
acquired considerable vogue in_ the 
United States. They have been adopted 
very generally by intelligent and experi- 
enced life insurance agents who find in 
the ordinary life policy the best means 
of applying his principles.” 





Laird On Accident 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the inspection companies are developing 
this type of service. Each claim must 
be thoroughly investigated when it oc- 
curs and re-investigated from time to 
time to see whether there has been re- 
covery. Improper claims must be denied 
tactfully but firmly. Valid claims should 


be paid promptly. The claim department’ 


can destroy or develop good-will. 

“14. Sometimes there is an oppor- 
tunity for constructive work in encour- 
aging recovery. For instance, the com- 
pany can suggest that the disabled per- 
son consult a specialist or go to a hos- 
pital for proper treatment. Occasionally 
it may be a good investment for the 
company and a distinct service to the 
insured for the company to advance a 
substantial lump sum in order to open 
the way for treatment which will lead 
to early recovery. In a rare case the 
company may be justified in paying a 
fee or hospital bill if it is sure that the 
applicant wants to recover. If it goes 
far in this work of rehabilitation, it may 
have to protect itself by securing in ad- 
vance a signed waiver under which the 
claimant agrees not to hold the com- 
pany liable in case the treatment does 
not prove beneficial. 

“15. Not only should the company en- 
courage recovery but it should do what- 
ever seems feasible to guard against the 
claim taking place. For instance, it may 
be able to do constructive work in acci- 


dent prevention and health conservation. 
So far, such attempts have not borne 
much fruit when applied to an individual. 
On the other hand, insurance compa- 
nies working through an employer who 
is interested in the welfare of a large 
number of people have been able to ren- 
der a distinct service.” 





Jackson At Stockholm 


(Continued from Page 6) 


poses and the like) with a few millions 
of (usually moderate-premium) insur- 
ance, and the greatly increased stress in 
modern sales arguments on the income 
produced by, rather than the mere pro- 
ceeds of, a given policy—these familiar 
Straws are sufficient evidence of the 
wind’s direction. 

“A second reason may well lie in a 
clearer vision, by insurers and public 
alike, of the essential function of a life 
insurance company,—which is, to supply 
msurance protection. That a whole life 
policy incidentally contains an important 
investment element is perhaps to be re- 
garded as a happy coincidence. That a 
moderate additional premium will pro- 
vide the insured the face of his policy 
in cash on a given anniversary is an- 
other. But the protection of beneficia- 
ries is the central feature.” 




















A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 6141-2-3 

















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 











Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. | 
| 








1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is_ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


1930 














New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 


NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 




















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suttica 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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RICHMOND FIRM DISSOLVES 
G. W. Diggs Acquires Diggs & Cary 
Agency of Penn Mutual; Cary Con- 
tinues as Agent 


Diges & Cary, general agents at Rich- 
mond for the Penn Mutual, have dis- 
solved partnership, the dissolution be- 


coming effective:July 1. Gaius W. Diggs 
remains as general agent. John B. Cary, 
the other member of the firm, will con- 
tinue with the agency as a_ personal 
producer. He has sold his interest in 
the agency to Mr. Diggs. He and Mr. 
Diges formed the partnership nine years 
ago. 

Mr. Cary, before forming the connec- 
ton with Mr. Diggs, was for many years 
with the Northwestern Mutual at Rich- 
mond while his father, the late T. Archi- 
bald Cary, was its general agent there. 
Mr. Diggs started out with the Sun Life 
at Richmond, later becoming superin- 
tendent of agents for the Richmond 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York. 
From this post he went with the Penn 
Mutual, forming a general agency part- 
nership with Herman J. Moseley follow- 
ing the death of Cunningham Hall, long 
general agent for the comnany at Rich- 
mond. This partnership was dissolved 
by the death of Mr. Moseley a few 
years dJater. 


PROVIDENT HAS BILLION 





Philadelphia Company Passes Mark in 
Insurance in Force; Has Assets 
of $233,710,000 

On June 16 the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia obtained its first billion 
of life insurance in force, having more 
than trebled its business since 1915, 

The goal of “One Billion by 1930” was 
originally set by Franklin C. Morse, 
manager of agencies, in 1924. Attain- 
ment of the goal was made possible by 
a vigorous June “President’s Month” 
drive in honor of Asa S. Wing, presi- 
dent of the company since 1906. June, 
1930, bids fair to be the record month 
of the company’s history. 

The Provident Life & Trust was be- 
gun in 1805 by a group of Philadelphia 
Quakers who organized in a basement 
on South Third street in Philadelphia’s 
old financial district. Expansion added 
to the prestige of the Provident and 
there are now sixty agencies in fifty-five 
cities throughout thirty-four states in the 
United States. In 1922 the company mu- 


tualized and a separation from the trust 
company was accomplished. Shortly 
thereafter land. was bought at Forty- 


sixth and Market streets in West Phila- 
delphia where a beautiful new building 
was completed in 1928. 

The assets of the company as_ of 
January 1, 1930, amounted to $233,710,000, 
with contingency reserves of over seven- 
teen millions. 


WITH HOME IN RICHMOND 

Walter W. Barrow has resigned as dis- 
trict manager at Richmond for the 
Shenandoah Life to become associated 
with J. C. Bristow, general agent for the 
Home Life of New York with head- 
quarters in Richmond. He will assist Mr. 
3ristow in supervising field work and 
will also give some of his time to per- 
sonal production. Mr. Barrow is a for- 
mer general agent at Richmond for the 
New England Mutual. He was also as- 
sociate general agent there for the 
Union Central for a time before going 
with the Shenandoah within the past 
year. 





TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the leading 
representatives in the United States and 
Canada of the Travelers, will be held 
Tune 24, 25 and 26 at Swampscott, Mass. 
Forty-two New York City agents of the 
company will attend. Plans have already 
been made to hold the 1931 conference 
at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Stewart T. Smith 
ter have arrived in 
take charge of the 


and Fred K. Fos- 
Lafayette, Ind., to 
agency in that dis- 


trict of the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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HEADS ST. LOUIS MANAGERS 





Ira W. Fischer, Penn Mutual, Elected 
President of General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Association 
Ira W. Fischer of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. has been elected pres- 
ident of the St. Louis Life 
Agents’ and Managers’ 

of St. Louis, Mo. 
Other officers elected by the organi- 
zation are: Edward G. Squires, Bankers’ 
Life Company of Des Moines, Ia., vice- 
president, and John J. Crowley, Pacific 
Mutual Life, secretary and_ treasurer. 
Members of board of directors: Flavel 
L. Wright, Northwestern Mutyal Life 
Insurance Co.; A. Nelson, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York; 
Frank M. See of the Union Central Life 


Gencral 
Association, Inc., 


of Cincinnati, O., and Arthur P. Shugg 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


WILLARD REGAN ‘FIGHT FAN 

Willard Regan, general agent, Con- 
necticut) Mutual in New York, was 
among the insurance men who witnessed 
the Sharkey-Schmeling fight last week at 
the Yankee Stadium, New York. Mr. 
Regan says he has not missed a big fight 
since he was eighteen years old. 


NORENE JOINS PENN MUTUAL 





Former Supervisor with the Educational 
Department of Philadelphia Com- 
pany; His Field Experience 

The Penn Mutual announces the addi- 
tion of Edwin H. Norene to its educa- 
tional department’s staff of home office 
representatives. Mr. Norene connected 
with life insurance in Portland, Ore., in 
the office of the New York Life, when 
he was sixteen years old, then worked 
his way through college, doing part-time 
soliciting. After graduation he was a 
school principal for two years. Then he 
became a full-time life insurance man, 
as an Oregonian supervisor for the New 
York Life. After a year of this work 
he was transferred to the Seattle office, 
and had 165 whole-time men under his 
personal supervision. Desiring metropoli- 
tan experience he applied for a transfer 
to Chicago, and there worked as a su- 
pervisor until eight months ago, when 
he resigned. 





REINSURES CITIZENS OF ALA. 

The Liberty National Life of Birming- 
ham has reinsured the industrial insur- 
ance in force of the Citizens Life of 
Huntsville, Ala. The amount was $10,- 
422,391. The Citizens was recently 
placed in receivership. 


SUPERVISOR AT PROVIDENCE 





Edward A. Collett Appointed by Penn 
Mutual After Excellent 
Record as Agent 
Edward A. Collett, son of a former 
general agent of the State Mutual ‘4 
Providence, has been appointed supe:- 
visor in the Penn Mutual’s agency in 
that city, of which Manuel Camps, J:., 
is general agent. He is a graduate of 
Dartmouth, and, before joining the 
Providence organization early last year, 
was engaged in the lumber business in 
Louisiana. In 1929 he led his agency 
in every department, and has an addi- 
tional mark of merit for having, whik 
only a soliciting agent, brought four full- 

time men into the agency. 





NAMES ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Leon Gilbert Simon, the new president 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New. York, announces that 
he will have as an advisory committee 
the association’s past presidents. Gus- 
tav C. Wuerth, president of the organ- 
ization in 1928-29, will handle all details 
in connection with the New York City 
delegation’s plans for attending the In- 
ternational Convention in Toronto in 
September. 





Write J. F. S. 
Agency Dept. 
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“T was down in the mouth” 















WAS just about to give up in despair when I heard about 
Security Mutual’s snappy sales helps—their Prospect Serv- 
ice Plan—their book entitled ““Overcoming Sales Resistance” — 
their new Life Insurance Program Blank—and their other sales 
I wrote for their booklet “A Frank Talk on Your 


From that day to this, we’ve been a happier family—and inci- 


| helps. 
“A Future.” That put me on the right track. 
FRANK TALK 
ON YOUR FUTURE” 
will be dentally richer. 
sent without : 
obligation 


Life 


USINESS had been bad. 

thoroughly disheartened. My wife 
did her best to bolster me up after the 
many discouragements of the day. 


I was 
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| Hugh Hart Gets 
| LL.D. Degree 


Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
| Penn Mutual Life, delivered the bac- 
| calaureate address at the commence- 
| ment exercises of the University of 

Vermont at Burlington on Monday, 
his subject being “The Mature Per- 
son.” He had conferred upon him by 
the university the LL.D degree. There 
was a distinguished audience includ- 
ing former President and Mrs. Coo- 
lidge. Mrs. Coolidge also received an 
LL.D. from Vermont which is her 
alma mater. 

















ELECT RICHMOND OFFICERS 





Horace F. Sharp Heads Life Under- 
writers Association There; Other 
Officers Elected 


Horace F. Sharp is the new president 
of the Richmond, Va., Association of 
Life Underwriters. He was advanced to 
that post from first vice-president at the 
annual meeting last week. Mr. Sharp 
is head of Atlantic Agency, Inc., gen- 
eral agent for Virginia for the Atlantic 
Life. He has long been actively identi- 
fied with the Richmond Association. 

Other officers chosen at the annual 
meeting are: Carlton P. Moffatt, Penn 
\lutual, first vice-president; William De- 
Loss Love, Connecticut General, sec- 
ond vice-president; Lawrence W. Ef- 
ford, Prudential, secretary; Herbert N. 
Jenness, Mutual Life, treasurer. To- 
gether with the officers, the new ex- 
ecutive committee will include: Jesse A. 
Hood, chairman; Gaius W. Diggs, Ernest 
H. Perkins, Basil I. Chapman, Edwin D. 
Turner, Jr. 

Report of Jesse A. Hood, retiring pres- 
ident, showed that his administration 
closed the year with a total membership 
of 165, an increase of 77% during the 
year, Out of 229 local associations, the 
Richmond association was eleventh in 
percentage of increase in the United 
States in paid members. The association 
also showed a greater increase in paid 
membership than any other association 
in its district which includes eight states. 

No more meetings will be held until 
October. J. E. Woodward, a former 
president of the association, was named 
as a committee of one to arrange for a 
volf tournament among the life men dur- 
ing the summer. 





SUN LIFE LUNCHEON 





Newark Division Honors’ Fourteen 
Agents Who Qualify for Conven- 
tion in September 
In honor of fourteen agents of the 
Newark division of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada who qualified for the senior Mac- 
auley Quarter Million Dollar Club and 
will attend the company’s convention in 
Canada in September, a luncheon was 
ziven by the entire agency force of the 
division last Monday at the Robert Treat 

Hotel. 

Ernest C. Hoy, general manager of 
the division, presided and gave a short 
talk on the accomplishments of the men 
who had qualified for the year which 
closed on June 12 and also spoke of 
the plans of the agency for the remain- 
Ing six months of 1930. 

It was also announced that the Sat- 
urday morning agency meetings of the 
igency had been discontinued for the 
summer months, but in substitution, two 
Monday mornings of each month will be 
devoted to agency talks and meetings. A 
series of lectures on business life in- 
surance will be opened in the Fall, the 
lceturer of which will be a prominent in- 
Sirance official, The agency also plans 

push its pension investment bond 
insurance plan more vigorously than 
heretofore. 
_ For distribution among its agents, 
‘he agency has just issued a handsome 
leather bound book with illustrations of 
current results of the standard plans of 
life insurance. It contains many valu- 
able suggestions which will be helpful 
to the agents of the Newark division. 





WE SHOT SOME ARROWS 
INTO THE AIR 


. . . But that’s as far as our analogy follows the 

Longfellow poem. For those arrows were mes 

sages directed from the Home Office to Union 

Central policyholders who had lapsed their poli- 
cies during 1929. 


WE FOUND OUR ARROWS 
EVERYWHERE 


From Maine to California, the lapsers replied 
—persons who lived in places too remote to per- 
mit personal interviews, or whom Agents had 
been too busy to see. 


Forty-two per cent of them answered with pre- 
mium settlement in some form. Think of it— 
42 per cent of all policies referred to the Home 
Office for cancellation were reinstated. Thou- 
sands of dollars in renewal commissions were 
salvaged for the Agents of the Union Central 
through Home Office cooperation. 


This is only one of the unusual helps which 
the Company extends to its representatives. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI 


More Than 1,600 Millions in Force ‘ 
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ae Ons Stock Plan 


(Continued from Page 5) 


fers another series of contracts provid- 
ing for insurance to ages fifty-five, sixty 
and sixty-five respectively with a life in- 
come, ten years certain, thereafter equal 
to 10% of the face of the policy, and 
also a similar combination where the 
annual income is correspondingly 20%. 
It further offers other forms of policies 
in involving a comparatively large pure 
endowment element; a contract with a 
premium appreciably lower than ordinary 
life premiums yet providing full protec- 
tion during the expectation of life with 
various options at the end of that time; 
a similar term insurance running 
throughout the expectation of life; and 
a term contract automatically converted 
at the end of five years into any other 
form desired. A wide variety of trust 
agreement options is available. 

“Furthermore, continuous instalment 
features either to the beneficiary or the 
insured or both may be attached to va- 
rious forms of contracts. Other non- 
participating companies offer a similar 
choice of contracts. The fundamental 
feature of this program is that these 
companies provide a much wider range 
of policies than participating companies 
do. Therefore there are many policy- 
holders whose needs would be better met 
by some of these forms of coverage. 
Of course, some participating compa- 
nies provide more than the usual cho:ce 
of contracts but none of them approach 
such a wide range. Whether this is be- 
cause premiums on some forms would 
be comparatively so large, or whether 
their thought is so concentrated on the 
argument of low cost that they pay less 
attention to other forms of service would 
be an interesting topic if space permitted 
its development. 

Twenty Payment Life 


“The same situation may be illustrated 
by considering what a non-participating 
company offers that compares with a 
participating twenty payment life con- 
tract. Under the latter there are usually 
two choices, application of annual divi- 
dends to reduce the premium and appli- 
cation to purchase paid-up additional in- 
surance. Some companies permit ap- 
plication to shorten endowment period. 

“The non-participating company offers 
(1) a twenty payment life contract at a 
much lower premium, (2) a twenty pay- 
ment life premium reduction contract at 
about the participating premium rate the 
first year with either a guaranteed re- 
duction thereafter or guaranteed paid 
additions for the full premium, (3) the 
purchase of a higher premium form as 
perhaps a fifteen payment life, a twenty 
payment thirty year endowment or in 
some cases even a twenty year endow- 
ment for somewhat the same gross pre- 
mium, and (4) a special contract with 
a large extra pure endowment element 
in lieu of dividends.” 





Graham’s Paper 
(Continued from Page 5) 


pensioner and his wife, of the total 
amount of the pensions paid. 

“Aministration: The bill provides for 
the establishment of an Old Age Assist- 
ance Commission composed of three 
citizens appointed by the state gover- 
nor, and county boards appointed by 
the county judge, with a state superin- 
tendent and local investigators. 

“Funds: The funds are derived from 
equal appropriations to be made by the 
state and the counties and cities of which 
the aged person is a resident at the time 
of making application. 

“Analysis of the laws,” said Mr. 
Graham, “indicates clearly that such laws 
would leave to industry the problem, and 
most of the burden, of providing, through 
private measures, for the retirement of 
the superannuated worker. It is obvi- 
ous,” he said, “that a dollar a day at 
age seventy falls far short of being an 
adequate pension upon which to retire 
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workers whose standard of living is ad- 
justed to present American wage scales. 
Private Insurance 

“Turning now to private insurance old 
age benefits,” continued the Equitable 
vice-president, “we find pension plans 
of various orders of solvency and work- 
ability in the way of industrial pension 
schemes, foundations, funds, endow- 
ments, mutual benefit associations, labor 
unions, and other classifications cover- 
ing all types of employes. In addition, 
there are the individual purchasers of 
annuity contracts who thus, through pri- 
vate insurance, provide their own old 
age income. 

“While immense benefits are accruing 
to society at large by the payment of 
millions of dollars under industrial pen- 
sion schemes to superannuated workers, 
it must be admitted that the relative 
number of employes so benefiting rep- 
resents a small portion of the superan- 
nuated workers, or workers who should 
be superannuated in their own interest 
and in that of industry. 

“It is estimated that today in industry 
there are not more than five hundred 
private pension plans sufficiently com- 
prehensive in form and covering large 
enough number of employes to deserve 
the dignity of being listed as industrial 
pension schemes—and of this number 
few of the plans are on a sound finan- 
cial basis and actuarially solvent. But 
the five hundred plans embrace some 
huge aggregat‘ons of workers that cause 
these plans to reach to a considerable 
number of the industrial population. For 
the most part, the pension plans now 
in force in this country have been in- 
augurated within the last twenty years. 
The great majority of them are of the 
non-contributory, discretionary type. 
That is, the cost is borne entirely by the 
employer and the employer reserves the 
full right ‘to change, amend, or entirely 
discontinue’ the plan at any time with 
respect to active employes already pen- 
sioned. 

Contributory Trend 

“Employers of labor and especially the 
large employer, unable to know and to 
help employes as individuals, are real- 
izing anew the lack of good industrial 
retirement schemes and the deficiencies 
and the unsound financial condition of 
many of the present pension plans. Em- 
ployers are realizing that a responsible 
pension plan involves definite commit- 
ments for the future, and that provision 
should be made for adequately meeting 
such demands. As a result the pres- 
ent trend of retirement programs in the 
United States is definitely toward con- 
tributory contractual plans underwritten 
by an insurance company, or, if  self- 
insured, otherwise properly funded with 
a board of trustees. 

“Much that has been stated with ref- 
erence to the superannuated worker ap- 
plies to the worker disabled for reasons 
other than old age. The general dispo- 
sition is to allow disability pensions for 
employes disabled prior to superannua- 
tion age for a fractional amount of the 
ultimate superannuation annuity condi- 
tioned on an arbitrary minimum service 
requirement.” 





CHASE AGENCY MOVES 
The Chase agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual in Chicago has moved to No. 
1 North LaSalle street, one of the new 
skyscrapers of that city. 


CAN’T ENTER KENTUCKY 





Marriage Benefit Association Has Head- 
quarters in Oklahoma City; On 
Assessment Plan 
The Liberty Marriage Endowment As- 
sociation of Oklahoma City will not be 
allowed to enter Kentucky, J. W. Cam- 
mack attorney general of Kentucky hav- 
ing ruled that it cannot legally do busi- 

ness in that state. 

The association had made application 
to enter Kentucky and W. P. Tate, ac- 
tuary of the insurance department, asked 
for a ruling by the attorney general. 
The association, a mutual organization, 
pays certain stipulated sums to members 
marrying more than ninety days after 
taking out the certificate. The later the 
marriage the higher the amount is, $250 
being the lowest benefit and $1,000 the 
highest. The fund is gotten by assess- 
ments on the members. 

Attorney General Cammack stated that 
there is no provision in the Kentucky 
laws to provide for the organization of 
an association having such powers, and 
no group is allowed to do more than 
provided for in the statutes. The state 
constitution prevents an outside corpora- 
tion having a right denied to domestic 
organizations. 








225 W. 34th St. 
New York City 
PENnsylvania 6878-9 





ALICE HAYES LOVELACE DIES 

Alice Hayes Lovelace, daughter «j 
Vice-President Griffin M. Lovelace «j 
the New York Life, died last week 
Boston. Funeral services were held 
the Lovelace country home at West 
Hartford, Conn. 








New Low Cost 
Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale re- 
duces the net cost of Fidelity’s 
Low Rate Life Policy to very 
low figures, and offers a policy 
easy to sell in large units with 
consequent profit to the agent. 











ILLUSTRATION 

Net Cost* $10,000 
Aver. for 
Age | Ist yr. 10th yr. 10 yrs. 
25 | $137.90 $133.60 $136.00 
35 191.00 181.10 186.60 
45 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 458.40 424.90 441.70 




















*Based on 
guaranteed. 


1930 Dividend Scale — Not 
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© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. Ecker, PRESIDENT 





HEN lightning flashes and thunder roars, 

timid folk are often frankly scared and 
even the most stout-hearted are awed. They can 
see the threatening danger against which they 
are helpless. Yet most of these very people 
ignore an unseen danger against which they can 
protect themselves. It is typhoid fever, and it 
costs twenty times more lives than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of every ten attacked. 
Those who recover are left in such a weakened 
condition that for two or three years following 
an attack, the deathrate among them is twice the 
normal rate. Sometimes typhoid leaves after- 
effects from which the patient never recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid are contracted by people 
away from home — touring, hiking, camping, 
traveling. The disease is caused by eating or 
drinking something contaminated by typhoid 
germs. Water that tastes delicious and looks 
crystal clear, or raw milk and uncooked foods 
may carry the disease. If you swallow enough 
typhoid germs and are not immunized, typhoid 
fever is almost certain to develop. 


But you need never have typhoid fever. 
It is one of the few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, painless inoculations 
—entirely safe and leaving no scar—your doc- 
tor can make you immune from typhoid fever 
for two or more years. The United States 
Government tests and approves all typhoid 
vaccine before it reaches physicians. 


Before you start on your summer outings in the 
country, consult your physician as to the advis- 
ability of being inoculated. Make sure that 
typhoid will not claim any member of your 
family. Metropolitan will mail free its booklet, 
“The Conquest of Typhoid Fever”. Ask for 
Booklet 6-EU-O. 


OnE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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\CQUISITION COST 

One thing achieved by the acquisition 
cost hearing before the insurance com- 
missioners in Chicago last week was the 
putting into the record of all shades of 
opinion as to what the problem really 
was and the means of solving it. Each 
group made its own diagnosis of the 
sore spot and suggested the remedy. All 
did not locate the tender spot in the 
same place. Furthermore, if any of the 
commissioners came to this consultation 
with preconceived ideas that the trouble 
was localized and that the patient could 
be restored to a normal and healthy state 
by a simple operation on one of its mem- 
bers, they must now know differently. 
There are many complications. The 
whole system is affected. 

To go back to the beginning of this 
inquiry into acquisition cost, it started 
in a resolution at the commissioners’ 
meeting at Toronto last year as the re- 
sult of an address by Commissioner Liv- 
Michigan. The subject of 
his address was “The Agency Situation.” 


ingston of 


When the committee of five was ap- 
pointed as the result of the resolution 
it called itself “Committee to Investigate 
Commission Costs of Insurance,” and 
this name appears on the printed let- 
terheads which the committee used in 
notifying the various organizations and 
groups in the business of its existence 
and purpose. 

When the commissioners come to di- 
gest and evaluate what they have gath- 
ered at the Chicago hearing it will loom 
so complicated and extensive as to 


strain even that more comprehensive 
term “acquisition cost” which, by com- 
mon consent, has been applied to the 
committee’s activities. Their evidence 
says that commissions constitute half of 
the expense but the problem was 
revealed not as the size of the commis- 
sion but the diversion of it. Not how 
much, but who gets it. 

One of the best and yet the shortest 
speeches made before the commissioners 

it consumed less than five minutes— 
was by an executive of many years’ ex- 
perience who now heads both a casualty 
He pointed out the 


inconsistency of the compensation be- 


and a fire company. 


tween the big line and the little one. 
The big line does not have to be sold; 
it is “placed” by the assured and the 
commission is considerable. The small 
line has to be sold by the agent and the 
commission is not sufficient to warrant 
him servicing the business. 

If, as is claimed, there is a cost of 


$5 or $6 overhead per policy, the small 
risk is a dead loss before the policy is 
delivered. This is another of the angles 
of acquisition cost. 

There is still another way to look at 
the cost of insurance. Addressing him- 
self to the subject of acquisition cost in 
its broad and yet its fundamental as- 
pects, one of the spokesmen for a com- 
pany organization called the commission- 
ers’ attention to one of the surest ways 
of effecting a reduction in cost of in- 
surance to the public and that was in a 
reduction of the huge sums collected each 
year by the states in taxes, fees and li- 
censes. These items alone consumed 
4.65% of the aggregate net premium. 

There are many factors that enter into 
the cost of insurance to the public. An 
adequate study of the subject must com- 
prehend them all. 





Conway Appointment As 
Judge to be Announced; 
McMahon Will Succeed Him 


As The Eastern Underwriter goes 
to press unofficial although authorita- 
tive information comes that Insur- 
ance Superintendent Albert Conway 
will resign to become a Kings County 
judge to fill the place left vacant by 
the resignation of Judge Vause. An- 
nouncement of the appointment is 
expected momentarily. Mr. Conway 
has been superintendent since Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

To succeed him as head of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment Edward Ward McMahon has 
been selected. He is a_ prominent 
lawver and a member of the law firm 
of Graham, McMahon, Buell & Knox, 
1 Cedar street. He resides in 
Brooklyn. 











DINNER TRIBUTE TO FRASER 





Testimonial to Popular General Agent 
Who Becomes Vice-President of 
Connecticut Mutual 
Next Tuesday another testimonial din- 
ner will be given in honor of P. M. 
Fraser, popular New York genefal agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual Life who be- 
comes vice-president of the company 
July 1. Supreme Court Justice Mitchell 
May, a personal friend of Mr. Fraser’s, 
will be toastmaster. The dinner will be 

held at the Hotel Croydon. 





SUSSEX CAPITAL INCREASE 

The directors of the Sussex of New- 
ark have proposed to the stockholders 
that the capital of the company be in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 by the 
declaration of a 100% stock dividend. 
The stockholders will meet June 25. 




















EDMUND H. DRIGGS, JR. 





PAUL L. HATD 














Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., general agent 
with Frederick W. Wood for the Provi- 
dent Mutual in Brooklyn, successfully 
defended his title of amateur champion 
golfer of Long Island last Saturday. Mr. 
Driggs has also been New York state 
champion and Metropolitan amateur 
champion. He is the only player to have 
won the Long Island title more than 
once; this victory is his third. He faced 
stiff opposition in the match, which was 
played at the Cherry Valley Club, Gar- 
den City. 

x * * 


G. A. Moszkovski, vice-president of 
the American International Underwrit- 
ers, is leaving today on an extended trip 
to Mexico, the Central American repub- 
lics and the West Indies in connection 
with the development of foreign busi- 
ness. He will avail himself during this 
trip of the traveling facilities now offered 
by the Pan-American Airways and by 
using their airplane service he will able 
to cut down the time of the trip by half. 
The American International Underwrit- 
ers have made affiliations with a large 
insurance agency in Mexico City which 
will enable it to write policies on Mexi- 
can properties in companies admitted in 
Mexico. Mr. Moszkovski is expected 
back in about six weeks. 

x *k x 


James L. Madden, third vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life, has been 
elected a director of the American Mo- 
torists of Chicago, a stock company 
owned by the James S. Kemper inter- 
ests. Mr. Madden is widely known as 
an insurance authority having been at 
the head of the insurance department 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for six years, returning to the 
service of the Metropolitan Life in 1927. 
He is a member of the Bar of the United 
States Supreme Court and the New York 
Bar, and is the author of “Wills, Trusts 
and Estates.” 

* * * 


Albert N. Butler, who is retiring as 
chief fire examiner of the New York 
State Insurance Department to join the 
banking firm of J. A. Sisto & Co., was 
presented last week with a Gladstone 
bag and a fitted case by the members 
of the insurance department staff. 

* * x 

President Henry Moir of the United 
States Life, who has been in Stockholm 
this week attending the Actuarial Con- 
gress, accompanied by his wife and 


daughter, expects to make a two weeks’ 
trip to the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
going thereafter to Great Britain. 


Paul L. Haid, president of the Am- 
erica Fore companies, was last week 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the first meeting of the 
committee following the annual session 
of the board. The committee has now 
adjourned until September unless called 
in special meeting. 

+ + 3 


E. V. Lane, president of E. V. Lane 
Reports, Inc., of Boston, was a visitor in 
New York last week attending the 
Sharkey-Schmeling championship  box- 
ing match at the Yankee Stadium. He 
had a ringside seat. A former news- 
paper man and one of the keenest re- 
porters on credit information in New 
England, Mr. Lane got quite a kick out 
of the speed with which the metropoli- 
tan dailies, notably the New York 
“American,” had special editions on the 
street twenty minutes after the fight was 
over featuring Schmeling the victor by 
a foul. 

kk x 

Eugene E. Gray, for the last forty-five 
years agent of the Aetna Fire at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has retired from in- 
surance and disposed of his agency to 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of that 
city. Mr. Gray is also a prominent law- 
yer. In recognition of his fine services 
the Aetna presented him with a watch 
at an informal luncheon at Charlotte, 
N. C. President Ralph B. Ives of the 
Aetna made the presentation to Mr. 
Gray. 

* * * 

Dickenson Duffield, in the life actuarial 
department of the Travelers, and a son 
of President Duffield of The Prudential, 
was married Tuesday to Miss Alice 
Louise Edson, at Watervliet, N. Y. Miss 
Edson is a sister of the wife of H. H 
Armstrong, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers. 

*k * x 

C. M. Frederick, treasurer of the Re- 
tail Credit Co., recently toured the Med- 
iterranean and considerable space in th 
current issue of “Inspection News” is 
given to his account of the trip. 





Meet At Hartford 

Sept. 8-10 
The executive committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners at their meeting in 
Chicago last week set the dates for 
the annual meeting at Hartford as 

September 8, 9 and 10. 
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Axman’s Account of Zeppelin Trip 


In next week’s issue of The Eastern 


Underwriter there will appear on this 
page Editor Clarence Axman’s account 
of his trip on the Graf Zeppelin from 
New York to Friedrichshafen. 

e Ce x 


Wm. B. White Calls Den of Snakes 
a Menace to Firemen 

William B. White, superintendent of 
the bureau of surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, surveys far 
and wide in his quest for non-excusable 
fire hazards in this city. Recently his 
efficient scouts learned that at 206 Ful- 
ton street, west of Broadway, a jungle 
scene was being daily enacted that held 
possible threats to the lives of the brave 
firemen who have their headquarters 
across the street on the same block. 

The well-known bird and pet animal 
dealer, Henry Bartel, has one of his 
shops at this address complained of by 
the bureau of surveys, and on the 
ground floor are exhibited for the pleas- 
ure of passers-by cats, dogs, parrots, 
monkeys, and what not in the animal 
line. But upstairs behind wired win- 
dows a denful of dangerous snakes is 
alleged to exist and it is about this that 
Mr. White has complained to Chief Ken- 
lon of the New York City Fire Depart- 
ment. Here are extracts from the su- 
perintendent’s letter: 

“The lower portion of this building is 
occupied by Henry Bartel’s with a large 
stock of birds and animals. On the sec- 
ond floor, one flight up, there is a frame 
partitioned room about ten by sixteen 
feet, with one window opening on the 
street. This room contains six or more 
pythons and boa constrictors not in 
cages or boxes but loose and allowed to 
climb on the pipes both at the side 
walls and up near the ceiling. The 
frame door giving entrance to the room 
may be locked generally, but what would 
happen in case of a fire and the fire- 
men were to enter the room either 
through the door or the window and 
these serpents were in the throes of 
agony from smoke or fire? 

“It occurred to me that you would 
probably welcome information of this 
situation and the matter is referred for 
such attention as you may deem proper.” 

xk * x 


Noble Minds Keep Ever With Their 
Likes-—-Conway 


Insurance Superintendent Albert Con- 
way last week addressed the graduates 
of the Fordham Law School, from which 
school he himself had gone forth nine- 
teen years ago. In the interval Mr. 
Conway carved for himself a_ distin- 
guished career and so was well quali- 
fied to stand before these young men 
and give them advice based upon his 
own brilliant experience. Among other 
things he told them that to succeed in 
life they need among other qualities en- 
ergy, vision and honesty. If a man has 


energy without vision, the superinten- 
dent said, he will get nowhere. 


If he 

















has vision without energy, he is but a 
dreamer and these two traits, energy 
and vision, are useless without honesty. 

“Tf I were to stand here and say to 
you that if you desired to succeed, you 
should have energy, vision and honesty, 
I doubt very much if I should make 
the impression I desire. The fact is, 
however, that those are the tests applied 
by big business today. You with your 
ideals and your education and with all 
the world before you in which to carve 
out your own careers are certainly not 
going to be satisfied with anything short 
of a place in large affairs. To be weak 
and to confess yourselves satisfied with 
small places would mean that you were 
false to yourselves. I can only point 
out from experience and from having 
had the opportunity of talking with men 
of large interests, that the tests that are 
applied to a man are tests for those 
talents and virtues which, on commence- 
ment platforms, we are told to endeavor 
to possess. 

“T am a believer in proverbs and quo- 
tations. When these have withstood the 
passage of time, they embody the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of the ages. I am 
going to give you a quotation which I 
wish you would take into your daily 
lives because I believe from having wit- 
nessed the sorrow of others, that it will 
save you untold trouble. It is this: ‘It 
is meet that noble minds keep ever with 
their likes.’ 

“Some of the unlikes to avoid are 
the immoral or unmoral elements who 
surround the courts, who have no idea 
of the proper conduct of a true lawyer 
and no use for it in their struggle for 
a livelihood. I have seen many a fine 
young man as upstanding as you be- 
come enmeshed and then cast aside, 
broken, after being used. 

“You will hear many times and very 
early in your practice words of tempta- 
tion, tales that everyone is doing such 
and such or following such a course of 
practice. Do not permit yourselves to 
be stampeded by the designing. You 
must make up your minds early in your 
practice as to what is the most impor- 
tant thing for you.” 


* * x 


British Chessmen Meet 


The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Chess Club of Great Britain has been 
held in London, with Sir Gerald H. Ryan, 
Phoenix, president of the club, in the 
chair. In moving the adoption of the 
committee’s report and statement of ac- 
counts, the chairman reminded 
present that the club was started in 1893, 
and asked how many of the original 


members were living and present. Later 
G. Glover said that, so far as he could 
remember, there were three original 


members of the club present: Sir Gerald 
Ryan, E. Burford Morrison, Sun, and 
himself. The individual championship 
was won by G. Tregaskis, Sun, who will 
hold the cup presented by Sir Gareld 
Ryan for the coming year. 


those” 
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The “Bill” Hadley Team Championship 
Trophy 





Keen Interest in Forthcoming 


Golf Match 

is the first photo- 
graph—or snapshot rather, of the Team 
Championship Trophy presented to the 
New York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf 
Association by W. L. “Bill” Hadley of 
this paper, which will be competed for 
at the annual tournament of the 
ciation being held at 
Club, Elizabeth, N. J., next Tuesday. As 
stated in a recent announcement in The 
Eastern Underwriter this trophy will be 
played for by teams of two persons from 
any company office, local agency office, 
brokerage office, or field organization of 
those companies or offices eligible to play 
in the Association tournament. 

The officers of the Association tell me 
that the teams will not be required to 
play as such. They may be part of two- 
somes or four-somes playing in the tour- 
nament and their combined score—less 
handicap—will be counted in competition. 
The trophy becomes the permanent prop- 
erty of the office team winning it three 
times. Individual prizes will be given 
each member of the winning team. The 
office of the winning team will hold and 
display the trophy for the year follow- 
ing the winning of same. The winning 
team and its office will be engraved 
on the trophy each year until taken out 
of play. 

There has been quite some interest 
throughout the New York City insur- 
ance district—in company, agency and 
brokerage offices, in the announcement 
placing this trophy in competition and 
a number of the leading offices have in- 
dicated that there will be a team repre- 
senting them at the tournament next 
week, including: 

America Fore Group. 

Home of New York Group. 

Firemen’s of Newark Group. 

Aetna Life (Casualty Dep’t) Group. 
N. Y. Office. 

Hartford Accident, N. Y. Office. 

Globe Indemnity, N. Y. Office. 

Union Indemnity, N. Y. Office. 

Great American Group. 

Fred W. Kentner Office. 

Hoey & Ellison Office. 

Globe & Rutgers Group. 

L. & L. & G. Group. 

Yorkshire Group. 

Davis, Dorland & Co. Office. 


I have been asked to say to you: “If 
eligible to play in this tournament and 
you contemplate playing next Tuesday 
PLEASE notify Eddie Gallagher of your 
intention and don’t forget to send along 
the necessary membership dues of $5 and 
tournament fees of $7.50." Eddie re- 
sides at 35 Nassau street, New York City. 
His telephone number is Hitchcock 
7942. Compliance with this request will 


Reproduced above 


Asso- 


Suburban Golf 





help the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements to better handle their job. 

“Bill” Hadley, doner of the Team 
Championship Trophy, is very happy be- 
cause of the apparent popularity the 
trophy seems about to achieve and with 
the date near at hand when it will be 
in competition says: 

“MAY THE BEST TEAM 
and—MAY. IT BE YOUR 

Other Trophies 

In addition to the above there will be 
in competition the now famous Wallace 
Reid Championship Cup for low gross 
score. 

The President's Cup donated by Harry 
W. Barley, head of the Association. 

The Senior Championship Cup donated 
by A. Duncan Reid. 

The Guest Trophy to be won by low 
net score. 

The tournament committee has been 
working like beavers all week getting 
things in ship-shape for the day’s play 
and they have asked me to express their 
grateful appreciation to all those who 
through co-operation have contributed 
toward making the job just a little easier. 

* * * 


Did You Know That 

E. M. Allen, executive vice-president 
of the National Surety, started in the 
real estate business, developing the 
townsite of Elaine, Ark. ? 

Walter G. Alpaugh, vice-president and 
secretary, Inter-Ocean Casualty Co., 
holds a Master of Forestry Degree from 
Yale? 

F. W. Lafrentz, chairman and A. F. 
Lafrentz, first vice-president of the Am- 
erican Surety, are certified public ac- 
countants in the state of New York? 

Edson S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty, is a member of the per- 
manent commission of the International 
Industrial Congress of Paris, France, and 
a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science? 

k. C. Neuendorffer, secretary of the 
Guardian Life, is an arbitrator of the 
American Arbitration Association ? 

Henry S. Nollen, president of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, is vice-president 
and past president of the Des Moines 
chapter of the Archaeological Institute 
of America? 

Tesse S. 


WIN 
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Phillips, president of the 
Great American Indemnity, is president 
of the Serrows National Bank of An- 
dover, N. Y.? 

Henry S. Pritchett, president of the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America (Carnegie Fund), 

a member of the advisory council of the 
National Broadcasting Co. ? 

William Quaid, executive 
dent of the Southern Fire, when work- 
ing in the wholesale dry goods firm of 
H. B. Clafin & Co., worked nights on the 
books of the Globe & Rutgers, his first 
insurance experience ? 

George L. Radcliffe, president of the 
\merican Bonding, and first vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Deposit, is a past 
president of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sitv Alumni Association ? 

William T. Read, president of the 
Camden Fire, was treasurer of the state 
of New Jersey for four terms, retiring 
in 1928? 

Major Harry Austin, general manager 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation, was assigned to the United 
States Peace Commission in 1919 and 
had charge of the consequential loss sec- 
tion of the Mission to Rumania? 

Albert E. Babbitt, actuary of the La- 
mar Life, was born in Minsk, Russia, and 
educated at the Imperial Realshule be- 
fore attending Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and the University of Tllinois? 

William B. Bailey, economist of the 
Travelers, is president of the Connecti- 
cut Prison Association ? 

x * *® 


Death Every 17 Minutes 


One person was killed by an automo- 
bile every seventeen minutes during 1929 
in this country, figures of the A. A. A. 


vice-presi- 


reveal. That was an increase of 12% 
over 1928. The total killed last year 
was 31,500. 
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Martin Made Manager 
Of the Yorkshire 


SUCCEEDS LATE E. B. 
Has Had Fine Career With Yorkshire 
Group; Stewart H. Davey Promoted 
to Assistant Manager 


BOYD 


Frank & DuBois, United States man- 
agers of the Yorkshire interests, this 
week announced the appointment by the 
board of directors of the Yorkshire and 
the London & Provincial at the home 
offices of Frank B. Martin as manager 
of these companies succeeding the late 
Ernest B. Boyd. Stewart H. Davey be- 
comes assistant manager. 

Mr. Martin has been in fire insurance 





FRANK B. MARTIN 

since 1900. He started with the Han- 
over and afterwards was with the Nor- 
wich Union Fire as New England under- 
writer. In 1912 he joined the Yorkshire 
as office manager and executive special 
agent. Six years later he was appointed 


assistant manager, a post he held to the 
present time. He is also president of the 
Seaboard Fire & Marine and of the 
Yorkshire Indemnity of New York and 
vice- president of the Seaboard Surety. 
He is also a member of the firm of 
Frank & DuBois... Mr. Martin’s appoint- 
ment is received with wide satisfaction 
in fire insurance circles. 

Mr. Davey was with the Royal Insur- 
ance several years ago. During the 
World War he served with the Ameri- 
can E -xpeditionary Forces in France and 
was wounded in action. After leaving 
the army he joined the Yorkshire and 
became special agent in New York state 
and New Jersey. Later he was a spe- 
cial in Ohio and Kentucky, before being 
made state agent. More recently he 
has been agency superintendent of the 
companies in the New York office. It 


Salary Deduction 
Wholesale 


forms of Group Insurance. 





Agents’ Opportunity to 
Expand Lines 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company offers 
complete Group Insurance service, including personal service of 
Home Office representatives to assist in closing business and inter- 
esting employees. This company does the following Group lines. 


Group Life Insurance 


Group Accident and Sickness 
Group Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


The field is ready to be cultivated and we are ready to assist. 

Contracts are liberal, with low net cost. The cooperation offered 
by this company’s organization will prove of practical value to any 
of your clients who are, or should be, interested in these several 


For further information address 


INQUIRY BUREAU, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars; Assets $542,140,978; 
Reserves and all other liabilities, $502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401. 








IVES HEADS PIEDMONT FIRE 





New Member of Aetna Fire Group Will 
Be Continued as North Carolina 
Company With Enlarged Facilities 
Stockholders of the Piedmont Fire of 
Charlotte, N. C., control of which was 
recently acquired by the Aetna Fire 
group, have held a meeting and named 
as directors Henry M. McAden, W. H 
3elk and Eugene H. Chisholm, all of 


STEWART 


. DAVEY 


will be recalled that his fine services in 
Kentucky with the Yorkshire and the 
London & Provincial won for him an 
appointment on the staff of the governor 
of that stz ite as colonel. Mr. Davey is 
also first vice-president of the Seaboard whom have been serving as directors of 
KF. & M. and of the Yorkshire. the Piedmont. New directors elected at 





a the same time are Ralph B. Ives, presi- 





“OLD” ASSOCIATION MEETING 
Fifty-eighth Cuention To Be Held at 
Upper Saranac Lake July 8; Many 
Golf Prizes To Be Given 
The New York State Association of 
Supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, in cther words, the “Old” 
Association, is going to hold its fifty- 
eighth annual meeting at the New Sar- 
anac Inn, Upper Sarani ac Lake, N. Y., 
Tuesday, July & W. T. Bessant, Great 
American fleet, is peat of the asso- 
ciation. A. J. Halsey, America Fore 
companies, is vice-president, and George 
Ff. Krank, Hanover Fire, is secretary- 

treasurer. 

The golf tournament, eighteen holes 
medal play, will be played ‘on Monday 
or Tuesday, July 7 or & Score for this 
round will constitute one-half of thirty- 
six holes required for the Peck Trophy, 
and the remaining eighteen holes must 
be completed before 6 p. m. on Tuesday, 
July &, and must be declared before leav- 
ing the first tee. Many prizes are to be 
awarded. The tournament committee re- 
quests that all those wishing to enter 
the contest will immediately send their 
three best eighteen-hole gross scores for 
this year and club handicap to W. H. 
Bryant, Hills Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mr. Bryant, who is with the American 
of Newark, is a member of the Associa- 
tion’s executive committee. 


dent of the Actna, W. Ross McCain, 
TWO COS. WITH JACKSON 


George L. Burnham, Frank G. Bush, 
Harold Jackson, who recently formed Charles A. Goodwin and P. W. D. Jones. 
the Harold Jackson Co., Inc., to under- Mr. McCain is vice-president and direc- 
write all types of ocean and inland ma- tor of the Aetna, Mr. Burnham is treas- 
rine risks, will represent as marine Ter, Mr. Bush, comptroller, and Mr. 
agents the Anchor of the Providence Jones is secretary. 
Washington group and as general marine The new board of directors then elect- 
agents the Camden Fire of Camden, ed Ralph B. Ives president of the Pied- 
N. J. Mr. Jackson is an experienced mont and Mr. McAden, former  presi- 
marine underwriter having served for dent of the Piedmont, was named chair- 
eleven years with the well-known agency man of the board. Mr. Jones, who will 
of Wm. H. McGee & Co. reside in Charlotte and have general su- 








Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 




















U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 
RRM ge oe ors cee Ste Sie NE $12,994,064.64 
GUO SY GUL: oY hn hh ee eee 2,418,023.59 
COURIER TARRIATIES | oe ok 6 SER KARAS AA See eer’ 820,712.59 
PES A RIED iris ie dis i a yet og artes eoe leer 9,755,328.46 





pervision of the company, was clected 
vice-president, and Eugene H. Chisholm 
was made secretary, an office which he 
has held since the Piedmont was_ or- 
ganized, All officers of the Actna were 
also elected to corresponding offices in 
the Piedmont. 

Mr. Ives emphasized after the meet- 
ing that the Piedmont would continue to 
be operated as a North Carolina com- 
pany, adding that the secretary of state 
would be asked to permit a broadening 
of the charter to permit the Piedmont to 
write all lines now offered by the Aetna. 





NEW AUTO RATES JUNE 23 

The board of directors of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting today in 
New York. The new auto fire and theft 
rates for New York state which were 
changed somewhat following conferences 
with the New York state insurance de- 
partment will go into effect next Mon- 
day, June 23. The details of these 
changes will not be announced until then 





TO MEET AT RADIO HOTEL 


The office of the International Marine 
Insurance Union for the September 
meeting will be at the Hotel Radio at 
Vichy, France, from September 17. to 
23. Committee meetings are expected to 
begin on the 17th and the official meet- 
ing will take place on the 22nd and 23rd. 





ASK MARINE DEFINITION 

A report by the insurance commission- 
ers’ committee on blanks presented at 
the meeting of commissioners in Chicago 
last week by Commissioner W. A. Rob- 
inson of Ohio, called upon the fire com- 
mittee to define what constitutes inland 
marine and what marine. 





Cc. & R. CORP. DIVIDEND 
The Corroon & Reynolds Corporation 
has declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the $6 dividend 
convertible preferred stock, Series A, 


payable July 1‘to stock of record June 20. 
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COMMISSIONERS’ 





Bassett Condemns 
Legislative Control 
Of Acquisition Cost 


BRIEF TO THE COMMISSIONERS 





President of Firemen’s Says Business 
Can’t Function Fairly to Public 
Under Such Handicaps 





Extracts from the powerful indictment 
of legislative or bureaucratic control of 
commissions and wages made before the 
insurance commissioners at Chicago last 
week by Neal Bassett, president of the 
Firemen’s of Newark, follow: 

In order to induce solicitation of so- 
called preferred business, and thereby 
induce the smaller property owners to 
insure, it is proper and in fact neces- 
sary, to allow the producer of such busi- 
ness a larger per cent of the premium 
as compensation, than is allowed the 
producers of other classes. Because of 
the smallness of the individual premium 
and the corresponding smallness of the 
individual commission earned thereon, 
the per cent of commission must be large 
enough to result in a fair return on the 
time and labor expended, otherwise it is 
obvious the business will not be pro- 
duced. Such failure in production would 
harm the property owners, remove a le- 

vitimate field of labor and harm the la- 
horer, and in its last analysis harm the 
nation through removing or reducing the 
insurance protection of those who most 
need it. 

Reasons Against Legislative or Bureau- 
cratic Control of Acquisition Cost 


There are at least three prime reasons 

r points why control of acquisition cost 
(wage) should and must be left for de- 
termination to the wage payer and the 
wage earner, and should not and must 
not be placed under legislative or bu- 
reaucratic control. 

First—Point one. The fundamental 
immorality of legislative or bureaucratic 
control of wage. ; 

Second—Point two. The unconstitu- 
tionality of legislative or bureaucratic 
control of wage. 

Third—Point three. The inability of 
insurance under legislative or bureau- 
cratic wage control, to function fairly 
for the benefit of the public and the 
stockholder. 


Immorality of Legislative or Bureau- 
cratic Wage Control 


As to Point One, it seems clear that 
the moral right of two persons to bar- 
gain for service sold by one and bought 
by the other is indisputable; it is like 
“gilding the lily” to attempt to elabor- 
ate. It is fundamentally immoral to 
deny to the wage earner his inalienable 
right to bargain for the amount he will 
accept for service of brain or brawn, and 
it is fundamentally immoral to deny to 
the wage payer his inalienable right to 
bargain for the amount he will pay for 
service of brain or brawn. In other 
words, it denies the right of self-deter- 
mination in a matter that does not in- 
fringe the rights of others. 


Unconstitutionality of Legislative or 
Bureaucratic Wage Control 


The unconstitutionality of legislative 

r bureaucratic control of wage is clear 
a one considers that the constitution 
of the nation grants to each citizen the 
right to sell his services or to buy the 
services of his fellow citizen for any 
lawful purpose, for such wage as is mu- 
tually determined. 

Granting that there are certain lines 
of business endeavor sufficiently im- 
pressed with the public interest to seem- 
ingly make proper a price limitation, yet 


in no such case, even the outstanding 
ones of railroads, traction lines, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, water works, gas 
works, and so on, has the state ever 
said what the wage of the employe 
shall 

It is self-evident that when both the 
price of the product and the wage (usu- 
ally the largest single factor in cost) are 
determined either by legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic fiat, then com- 
munism or socialism is here. These 
evils are no longer bugbears of the fu- 
ture, but actual and all-destroying things 
of the present. This nation is a republic 
standing for freedom, not a commune 
standing for all the actual evils that be- 
long to and cannot be separated from 
communism. 

Legislative and/or bureaucratic control 
of wage must not be confused with wage 
control through collective bargaining. 





NEAL BASSETT 


The first (legislative or 
control) is determined by alien inter- 
ests, political and/or individual; interests 
governed by the changing exigencies of 
politics; or by the undue influence of 
personal and selfish factors having the 
ear of the legislator or administrator; or 
by the untrained, even though honest ef- 
forts of men whose terms of office are 
too short, and whose labors are too far 
removed from the activities of the busi- 
ness, and whose real duties are too all 
absorbing to enable them to master the 
needs of a huge and complex business. 
The second (collective bargaining) is the 
voluntary placing of personal interest in 
the hands of others similarly interested, 
to the end that bargaining may be sim- 
plified, diverse interests harmonized, and 
time( which means money) saved by all. 
Even so, collective bargaining must be 
voluntarily entered into, or it in turn 
becomes coercive and infringes the right 
of self-determination. If any individual 
or institution prefers personal bargain- 


bureaucratic , 


ing for wage over collective bargaining, 
the right is surely his or its. 


Inability of Insurance to Properly 
Function Under Legislative or 
Bureaucratic Wage Control 


The inability of insurance under legis- 
lative or bureaucratic wage control to 
function fairly for the benefit of either 
the public, which insures its property for 
protection, or for the benefit of the 
stockholder (the individual) who risks his 
money for profit, and only for profit, is 
certainly clear. 

Granting, for the sake of argument 
only, that insurance is one of the lines 
of human endeavor sufficiently impressed 
with the public interest to make it prop- 
er to legislatively limit its price, it is 
none the less a business that whatever 
the public interest may be, cannot be 
turned into a monopoly and thereby milk 
the public, unless the public by legisla- 
tive enactment or bureaucratic control 
makes such course possible. Wage de- 
termination through legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic control makes mo- 
nopoly certain. 


All that is needed to operate an in- 
surance company is money; to success- 
fully operate it brains are also neces- 
sary. All insurance companies are not 
successful. Witness the thousands that 
have been born, lived their brief lives, 
and then have faded into nothingness; 
witness those now struggling along the 
same thorny paths to the same inevitable 
end; and last, but by no means of least 
importance, project your minds into the 
future, near or distant, and see the long 
procession of insurance companies ap- 
pearing on the horizon bound in the 
same general direction, and most of them 
to the same inevitable end. 

The cause of the conception and birth 
of insurance companies is desire, legi- 
timate desire to make unemployed or (in 
the minds of the owners) inadequately 
employed dollars earn adequate results. 

The cause of the non-success of most 
of these ventures is mediocrity or in- 
competence, plus competition, or compe- 
tition plus mediocrity or incompetence, 
as you prefer to put it; the reason for 
the success of the comparatively few is 
integrity, plus intelligence, plus industry ; 
in other words, applied brains, which em- 
braces all the three named requisites. 

As long therefore as it only takes 
money to organize an insurance company 
there will never be monopoly (unless 
through legislative or bureaucratic con- 
trol), because when monopoly begins to 
exist it selfishly but naturally demands 
too much profit. and thereby inevitably 
and immediately creates competition. 
This competition with equal inevitable- 
ness and speed kills monopoly. 

When a product or an element can be 
cornered, as in food stuffs or water, or 
when physical conditions make unlimited 
competition impracticable, as in railroads, 
telephones, and certain other so-called 
public utilities, then without state super- 
vision and a certain amount of state con- 
trol monopoly would unquestionably lay 
its heavy hand upon the public. When 
only cash is needed to promptly organize 
a business, competition is unlimited, and 
one need not fear monopoly. Money will 
always answer the call of opportunity, 
and an insurance company can literally 
be organized, licensed, and commence 
business within a few days after the 
money is raised. One has only to wit- 
ness the horde of insurance companies 
organized in the recent past to realize 
the truth of this statement. 

If however, by legislative enactment or 
bureaucratic control both price of prod- 
uct and wage of producer be fixed, then 
competition is immediately attacked and 
eventually strangled. 

Tt is patent that when either insur- 
ance executives or insurance agents ap- 
peal to legislatures for wage fixing they 
do so for purely selfish purposes. These 
purposes may exist because the execu- 
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tives or agents are incompetent through 
lack of ability or industry to properly 
care for their own interests and the in- 
terests intrusted to them by their stock- 
holders, and therefore cannot success- 
fully meet competition; or because while 
having brains or industry, or both, but 
lacking moral outlook, they feel that be- 
ing themselves already entrenched, any- 
thing that will prevent further competi- 
tion and perhaps stifle present competi- 
tion, is to their own selfish advantage. 

It is plain that if legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic control of acquisi- 
tion cost can kill competition (and they 
can and will), then the selfish and un- 
thinking opportunist of today will do 
what he can to bring this about, regard- 
less of the fact that while he is first 
killing competition he is next, through 
the inevitable logic of such a condition, 
killing insurance as a business, and either 
making it a function of the state or 
mutualizing it. 

In brief, if by legislative or bureau- 
cratic control the business gets mono- 
polistically into a few hands, then the 
state will take it in charge as a branch 
and/or individuals will organize mutuals. 

Insofar as individuals are concerned, 
there is no reason why they should not 
form mutuals if they so desire, but inso- 
far as the nation is concerned it seems 
unnecessary to point out the weakness 
of mutual insurance. 


Functions of an Insurance Dep’t 


The prime functions of an insurance 
department are to see that laws are 
obeyed and solvency is maintained. The 
operation of insurance companies is not 
among their functions, yet if they are 
given power over rates and power over 
wage, then they in fact become the real 
oper ating heads of all insurance organi- 
zations. Their own duties are important 
and plain and they are competent to per- 
form them. They are not competent to 
manage insurance companies, and in rea- 
son they could not be. To successfully 
manage an insurance company requires 
not only mental and temperamental 
qualification, but it also requires long 
years of arduous study and experience. 
Every successful insurance executive 
knows and admits this, and the unsuc- 
cessful know it even if they do not admit 
it. Every wise insurance commissioner 
also knows it. Therefore an invitation 
to insurance departments to take over 
the duty of fixing acquisition cost in ad- 
dition to rate supervision, is a confession 
of inability or greed, and no one should 
recognize this more quickly than the 
commissioners themselves. 

If acquisition cost (largely commis- 
sions) can be fixed by legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic fiat, then so can 
all other wages or salaries; and so can 
the cost of supplies; and so can the 
prices of the advertisements placed in 
trade or secular journals; and so can 
assessments by trade organizations (and 
their expenditures), including the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; and 
so can legal expenses; and so on. 

Referring particularly to legal ex- 
penses, if these can be controlled by 
legislative enactment or bureaucratic 
fiat (and to repeat, if wages can be con- 
trolled so can they), such control would 
in turn give control over ratio litiga- 
tion and policy litigation, and through 
this indirect method enable the taking 
of property without due process of law. 
In other words, insurance as a business 
must and would then cease. 


General Summary 


Summarizing, it seems clear beyond 
argument that insurance companies must 
be allowed to work out their own salva- 
tion in the matter of acquisition cost, 
because any control other than through 
the enforcement of good business judg- 
ment, or through the inevitable fact that 
outside competition will spring up to 
prevent monopolistic unfairness, is im- 
moral, unconstitutional, and will assured- 
ly kill the business. 
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Full Data Supplied 
At Chicago Session 


(Continued from Page 1) 


surance Agents, Walter H. Bennett, its 
secretary, Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, its 
president; for fire agents, Kenneth H. 
Sair, chairman Pennsylvania Association 
executive committee; for casualty agents, 
W. E. Harrington, Georgia; National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, W. G. Wilson, president; 
American Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents, Herbert C. Stebbins of Den- 
ver, president, and J. G. Leigh of Little 
Rock; Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York City, Floyd R. Du Bois and 
C. S. Rosensweig; General Brokers As- 
sociation, New York City, Brooklyn 
3rokers Association and the East New 
York & Brownsville Brokers Association 





Who Were On The Committee 
The special committee appointed 

by the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to inquire 
into acquisition costs of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance is composed of the 
following: 

C. D. Livingston, Michigan, 

chairman 

Milton A. Freedy, Wisconsin 

Albert Conway, New York 

Ray Yenter, lowa 

M. H. Taggart, Pennsylvania 

With the committee sat through- 

out the hearing President Howard 
P. Dunham, rons 8 and Secre- 
tary A. S. Caldwell, Tennessee. R. 
Leighton Foster, Superintendent of 
Insurance of Ontario, also sat with 
the committee at the invitation of 
President Dunham. The secretary 
of the committee is J. J. Magrath, 
chief of the rating bureau of the 
New York Department. 











were all Herman A. 


Bayern. 


represented by 


Bassett Makes Dramatic Appearance 

The high dramatic point of the whole 
proceedings came at the end of the 
Thursday session given over to the fire 
companies, when Neal Bassett, president 
of the Firemen’s of Newark, suddenly 
appeared before the committee and 
challenged its authority to go into the 
subject of its investigation at all. This 
session had opened with the reading of 
a letter from Mr. Milligan giving the 
position of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, Chairman Livingston asked if 
there was any representative of the or- 
ganization present who wanted to be 
heard, but there was none. Mr. Street 
was then invited forward and he read 
the brief statement of the Western Un- 
derwriters Association companies. Fol- 
lowing a short talk by J. G. Leigh of Lit- 
tle Rock representing the American As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, the case 
of the fire companies seemed to be all 
in the record and Chairman Livingston 
turned the meeting over to President 
Dunham. 

Some business of the Insurance Com- 
missioners Convention proper was then 
transacted, such as receiving committee 
reports and making announcements and 
the session seemed to be at an end when 
a broad shouldered, deep chested man 
entered the room and, passing in front 
of the commissioners on the platform, 
held up an arresting hand and said: “I 
would like to make a few remarks.” The 
committee on acquisition costs was re- 
convened at once and Chairman Living- 
ston introduced Mr. Bassett. 

If he had ridden into the room on a 
white charger and drawn a medieval 
sword it could scarcely have been more 
dramatic. Laying a foundation by a pre- 


liminary statement of the purposes and 
functions of insurance, he was soon 
launched on an indictment of legislative 
or bureaucratic control of acquisition 
cost. “The prime functions of an insur- 
ance department,” he said, “are to see 
that laws are obeyed and solvency is 
maintained. The operation of insurance 
companies is not among their functions 
yet if they are given power over rates 
and power over wage, then they in fact 
become the real operating heads of all 
insurance companies.” 

Beyond Power of States to Interfere 


His whole frame at times shaking with 
emphasis, using but one gesture, that ar- 
resting extended arm and raised finger, 
Mr. Bassett told the commissioners that 
even in the case of those businesses like 
the utilities where price limitation 
seemed in the public interest, in no in- 
stance had the state ever said what the 
wage of the employe shall be 

“If acquisition cost—largely commis- 
d by legislative enact- 
ment or bureaucratic fiat,” he said, “then 
so can all other wages and salaries; so 
can the cost of supplies, advertisements 
and legal expenses.” 

Bassett told the commissioners that 
the acts of the management of insur- 
ance companies carried their own penal- 
ties. “If officers waste funds furnished 
by their stockholders then their punish- 
ment will assuredly come from the stock- 
holders, but in so long as corporations 
are solvent and dishonesty does not de- 
velop, certainly it is beyond the purview 
of a state department to interfere.” 

Closing his argument with great ear- 
nestness and looking square into the eyes 
of each commissioner on the platform, 
3assett concluded: “Tt seems clear that 
the matter of acquisition cost is one 
which through its very nature must be 
left for determination to those engaged 
in the business and any attempt to other- 
wise control it must fail but in failing 
may, and probably will, create untold 
harm.” 

The reporters 
surrounded Mr. 





present immediately 
Bassett to get his paper. 
A number of executives and others 
pressed forward to congratulate him. 
The session was over. But during the 
remainder of the day Bassett was the 
center of one group after another around 
the hotel corridors. 
Milligan Cites Huge Tax Cost 

In his letter Mr. Milligan called the 
attention of the commissioners to the 
fact that the average charge for fire in- 
surance on a country-wide basis has 
shown reductions over a long period of 
years. In the period from 1913 to 1927 
there was a reduction of 17.44%. In 1928 
the average rate declined 3.02% from 
1927. In 1929 it declined 3.98% from 1928. 
The stock fire companies and agents, he 
said, are furnishing more in amounts of 
insurance and in service per average pre- 
mium dollar received than ever before. 

Mr. Milligan pointed out the huge 
sums collected from the companies in 
taxes, fees and licenses, Taxes consumed 
4.65% of the aggregate net premium in- 
come of companies in 1929, he said, and 
suggested that the commissioners in their 
efforts to bring down the cost of insur- 
ance to the public, could perform a splen- 
did public service by devoting their en- 
ergies toward a reduction in this enor- 
mous tax burden. 


Should Be Wider Profit Margin 
Says Street 

Mr. Street told the commissioners that 
commissions constitute practically one- 
half of total company expense and with 
constant rate reductions, inevitable be- 
cause of superior construction and pro- 
tection, it was at least a question wheth- 
er the business could carry a_ heavier 
burden of commission cost without some 
additional compensation for the compa- 
nies in increased rates. Proper service 
and complete solvency required a fair 
measure of profit and, in Mr. Street’s 


opinion, a business subject to such un- 
certainty should have a margin of profit 
much greater than it is. On the other 
hand, he said, the compensation of 
agents must be on a basis that will at- 
tract men with the ability and integrity 
to represent the companies’ important in- 
terests in the negotiation and execution 
of insurance contracts. 


Companies to Clear Up General Agency 
Situation 

Mr. Leigh, speaking for the general 
agents’ association, told the commission- 
ers that it was formed four years ago 
for the purpose of restoring the general 
agent as a strictly supervising official 
and that the association regrets that the 
title has been conferred on local agents 
for the purpose of paying excess com- 
missions. He read the association defi- 
nition of a general agent which was to 
the effect that a general agent must have 
supervision of a definitely specified ter- 
ritory and cannot function in any way 
as a local agent. 

He said in response to a question by 





Committee Authorized By 
Commissioners Convention 


The special committee of insur- 
ance commissioners investigating ac- 
quisition costs in Chicago last week 
was authorized by a resolution 
passed at the Toronto meeting last 
year of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. At that 
meeting Commissioner C. D. Living- 
ston of Michigan had read a paper 
on the subject of acquisition cost of 
insurance which caused the resolu- 
tion to be introduced and he was 
made chairman of the committee of 
five authorized by the resolution. 











Commissioner Taggart that there were 
130 such fire general agents in the coun- 
try and fifty casualty. He further said 
that under rules adopted by the fire com- 
panies all general agents within associa- 
tion territory must come within the defi- 
nition by December 31, 1931. The cas- 
ualty companies, he said, had not yet 
taken such action. 


Local Agents Have Several Speakers 


The local agents opened the third and 
last day’s session with a thorough dis- 
course on their special place in the pic- 
ture by Mr. Bennett. His long experi- 
ence in handling this subject equipped 
him for a masterful presentation and he 
recalled that it was the third time he 
had appeared before an official body on 
the subject. He asked the commission- 
ers at the outset not to identify, in their 
investigation of acquisition costs, such 
costs as the compensation paid agents. 
There were many other factors enter- 
ing. He gave the results of a survey 
made by the agents’ association which 
showed that the factors of expense in a 
first class agency for services and the 
general machinery of operating were on 
the average 18.6% of the net premium 
outside of any profit to the agent. The 
percentage was uniformly close running 
from 18% to 19.3%. Mr. Bennett’s con- 
tention was that to regard commissions 
as acquisition cost was misleading and 
erroneous. 

The most forceful contention made by 
Bennett was for the elimination of the 
non-policy writing agent as a leech on 
the business. Thousands of such agents, 
he said, are getting the same compen- 
sation as legitimate agents with estab- 
lished organizations equipped for serv- 
ice to clients. 

Clyde B. Smith said the term 
missions” was a misnomer; it was a 
service charge. A uniform rate of com- 
mission he considered an impossibility. 
There was a great deal of confusion 
about the commission question and he 
cited many figures and showed that ac- 
cording to accepted charts on company 


“com- 


statistics, commissions ranged from 2% 
to 57%. He said that the actual com- 
mission in dollars and cents received by 
the agent today is much lower than it 
was in 1910 

Kenneth H. Blair, another speaker for 
the local agents, contended for the lim- 
itation of agencies with the abolition of 
the non-policy writing agent, qualifica- 
tion of agents, parity with company 
owned or controlled offices and the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a 
brokerage scale at least 10% less than 
agency remuneration. 

Floyd H. Du Bois, C. S. Rosensweig 
and H. A. Bayern all spoke from the 
brokerage standpoint and presented a 
great deal of material tending to show 
the scope of the service of the broker to 
his client and the small net return for 
such services. Mr. Du Bois illustrated 
this point by citing cases in which the 
service ate up all the brokerage and 
more, leaving a net loss on handling the 
account. 

W. G. Wilson, as president of the cas- 
ualty agents’ association presented a 
paper from that angle, which is repro- 
duced in the casualty department of this 
issue. 

W. E. Harrington, a past president of 
the agents’ association, also made an able 
address on behalf of the agents. 
Bayern Hits Commissioners’ Authority 

Herman A. Bayern, who represented 
three associations of brokers of the su- 
burban area of New York City, not only 
openly challenged the authority of all 
commissioners, but specifically chal- 
lenged the authority of Commissioner 
Albert Conway of his own state. He 
urged for higher brokerage fees. He as- 
serted that the commissioners and espe- 
cially Commissioner Conway, have no 
authority in law or fact to regulate com- 
missions paid to producers. He declared 
that the producers of New York do not 
believe that the acquisition cost rules 
and regulations can be “any more im- 
partially and rigidly enforced than the 
prohibition amendment” and that the ef- 
fort to enforce these rules is “just as 
futile,” and is “the same kind of noble 
experiment.” 

Mr. Bayern was followed by T. J. Fer- 
rell, representing the Insurance Brokers 
Association of Illinois, who spoke briefly, 
urging the influence of the commission- 
ers in having adopted licensing laws for 
brokers, especially in Illinois. He also 
read a telegram from John F. Masters, 
president of the Massachusetts Brokers 
Association, protesting against any re- 
duction in brokerage fees in Massachu- 
setts, and urging the elimination of the 
part time broker. 





WHO’S WHO AT CHICAGO 


Names of Commissioners and Company 
Representatives Who Attended 
Acquisition Cost Hearings 

Following are the names of the state 
insurance department officials and com- 
pany representatives present at Chicago 
last week, the names of the agents hav- 
ing appeared in last week’s issue: 

Among the commissioners and other 
State insurance department officials 
present were the following: Commis- 
sioners H. P. Dunham of Connecticut, 
Albert Conway of New York, C. D. Liv- 
ingston of Michigan, Milton A. Freedy 
of Wisconsin, M. H. Taggart of Penn- 
sylvania, A. S. Caldwell of Tennessee, C. 
C. Wysong of Indiana, H. O. Fishback 
of Washington, Jess G. Read of Okla- 
homa, Theo. Thulemeyer of Wyoming, 
Dan C. Boney of North Carolina, Ray 
Yenter of Iowa, C. S. Younger of Ohio, 
W. A. Tarver and W. S. P “i. of Texas, 
Lloyd C. Dort of Nebraska, T. M. Bald- 
win, Jr., District of irene Ral Bush W. 
Allin” of Kentucky, M. E. Brown of 
Massachusetts, G. W. Brown of Minne- 
sota, D. C. Lewis of South Dakota, 


Clare A. Lee of Oregon, Bowles of Vir- 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Burwimg of St. Luuis, Mev ING 





@aiNE HUNDRED years ago this month the Atna Insurance Company, 
Nii noting that there were no insurance agents in Missouri, appointed 
Christian Saunders as its representative in what was then the youngest 
state of the Union. 
For nineteen years all went well—then came the great St. Louis fire 
of 1849. Homes, business buildings and shipping valued at more than 
$3,000,000 were burned. About half of this sum was covered by insurance, but not 
all of the losses were paid, as several insurance companies were wiped out by the fire, 
just as many others had been wiped out by the New York catastrophe four years before. 
The St. Louis fire cost the AEtna $125,000, which was every cent of its liability, 
and the largest loss it ever had paid up to that time. The future was to bring the 
Chicago fire of 1871 and the fire that destroyed San Francisco in 1906— mentioning 
but two of the largest. 
Agents of old Atna find comfortable satisfaction in the knowledge that their 
company has passed through every American conflagration, always ready, always able 
to pay its claims to the last penny. 


ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY : 
HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT Bane ol 
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COMMISSIONERS’ 


ACQUISITION COST AEARINGS 





kx. U. A. Endorses the 
Present Commissions 


SEEKS 





GREATER UNIFORMITY 





Milligan Tells Commissioners Tax Re- 
ductions Would Be Fine Help; Cites 
Lowering of Fire Rates 


Edward president of the 
Eastern Association, in a 
letter sent to Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston, chairman of the commission- 
ers’ acquisition cost committee, upheld the 
present commissions paid to E. U. A. 





Milligan, 
Underwriters 


company agents, said that greater uni- 
formity even in commissions would be 
approved, asked that the commissioners 





EDWARD MILLIGAN 


seck possible reductions in insurance taxes 
and cited the fine services of stock fire 
companies and agents which have resulted 
in constantly decreasing costs of tmsur- 
ance to the public. Mr. Milligan’s letter 


follows: 
lor the companies members of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association who 


are also identified with the other regional 
organizations, we desire under existing 
conditions to endorse the rates of com- 
pensation permitted under the rules of 
all of these regional bodies. While the 
rates of commission now approved in 
the territory where the companies are 
permitted to legislate on the subject may 
not represent an ideal arrangement, they 
are the logical outgrowth of conditions 
with which you are familiar. 

lor reasons which will be manifest, we 
believe that the best interests of the 
public, of the companies, and of their 
agents would be promoted by more uni- 
form methods of compensation. Owing, 
however, to the refusal of companies 
writing approximately 20% of the busi- 
ness as a whole, to co-operate in main- 
taining uniform methods, it has been 
found impossible to do many of the 
things which, if accomplished, would 
serve to promote a better general un- 
viii Me and which in the end would 
further stabilize and protect the inter- 
ests of agents and the public. 

The companies that are members of 
all of the organizations herein referred 
to have intimate business relations with 
from 80 to 85% of all the agents and 
brokers in the United States. Deriving 
as they do almost all of their premium 
income from these agents and_ brokers, 
they are deeply interested in their wel- 
fare, and it is but natural, therefore, 


that they should wish to see these pro- 
ducers adequately compensated. 


Agents Entitled to Recognition 


In this connection it must be borne in 
mind that the producers have done and 
are doing a great deal of work in help- 
ing to keep down, the burning ratio, and 
for that servite they are entitled to 
practical recognition. 

The items, other than commissions, 
having to do with acquisition and oper- 
ating costs are made up of taxes, state 
licenses and fees, loss adjustment ex- 
penses, insurance patrol, board, inspec- 
tion bureau and rating charges, execu- 
tive and staff salaries, field supervision, 
rents, traveling expenses, printing sup- 
plies, postage and express charges and 
a few miscellaneous items. We believe 
that all of these expense factors other 
than taxes, state licenses and fees are 
pretty well under control. At any rate 
the companies as a whole endeavor to, 
and quite generally do, exercise care 
and economy in dealing with all con- 
trollable expenditures. 

In the matter of taxes, which for the 
year 1929 consumed 4.65% of the agegre- 
gate net premium income, the companies 
find themselves well-nigh helpless. The 
prevailing system of direct taxation on 
insurance premiums is fundamentally un- 
sound. We believe that the efforts to 
bring down the cost to the public of 
necessary indemnity, could perform 
splendid service to the country as a 
whole. This could be accomplished by 
earnestly devoting their energies to 
bringing about a reduction of this enor- 
mous tax burden, and particularly a cur- 
tailment of taxes and insurance depart- 
ment fees and charges to a figure which 
should not exceed the cost of operatine 
such departments. In this connection it 
may not be amiss to state that insur- 
ance department demands, vastly more 
detailed and complex than the require- 
ments of ten years ago have added ma- 
terially to the expense ratio, 

Costs of Insurance Lowered 


In conclusion we call your attention to 
the splendid record of the stock fire in- 
surance companies and their agents, in 
steadily reducing the average charge for 
fire insurance, on a countrywide basis. 
for a long period of years, as indicated 
by the following summary of percentage 
reductions in the average rate charged 
the insuring public by the companies 
members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, viz.: 

In the period from 1913 to 1927 (in- 
clusive) the average rate charged for fire 
insurance by the stock fire insurance 
companies on a countrywide basis shows 
a reduction of 17.44% 

In 1928 the average rate charged de- 
clined 3.02% from the 1927 average rate. 

In 1929 the average rate charged de- 
clined 3.98% from the 1928 average rate. 

The stock fire insurance companies and 
their agents are furnishing more in 
amounts of insurance and in service per 
average premium dollar received than 
ever before. Under these conditions it 
is not unnatural that acquisition cost ra- 
tios, and expense ratios generally. should 
rise. But if these factors contribute to 
a reduction in the average rate charged 
for fire insurance, or if in any event the 
average rate so charged can be and has 
been reduced despite this unavoidable in- 
crease in operating costs, then the stock 
fire insurance companies, meaning par- 
ticularly those who co-operate in the 
support of the major regional organiza- 
tions, deserve the commendation of the 
Insurance Commissioners and the insur- 
ing public. 


ABOLISHES DISCRIMINATION 

According to reports from Spain a new 
royal decree has rullified that of Novem- 
ber 27 of last vear in which discrimina- 
tions between foreign and native compa- 
nes were embodied. 


Street Believes Costs 
Fairly Regulated Now 


ACQUISITION COST STATEMENT 





President of W. U. A. Says Commissions 
Must Be High Enough to Attract 
Best Type of Producer 





Charles R. Street, vice-president of the 
Great American and president of the Wes- 
tern Underwriters Association, believes 
that the companies in that organization 
already have commissions to agents fairly 
well regulated. In a memorandum filed 
with the inswrance commissioners’ acqui- 
sition cost committee at Chicago last week 
he said that while commissions cannot be 
exorbitant they must be high enough to 
attract good producers into the business. 





CHARLES 


R. STREET 


Ile also defended higher commissions in 

the metropolitan areas than those paid to 

the so-called “ordinary territory” local 

a. Following is the text of the W. 
brief: 

i. Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion was organized to promote correct 
underwriting practices and_ stabilization 
of the business. This includes among 
other items the stabilization of commis- 
sions, it being the candid belief of its 
members that such stabilization is in 
the public interest and is more important 
than the basis on which such stabiliza- 
tion might be made. It holds no spe- 
cial brief for the present scale which 
has developed from ancient practices 
where a modest policy fee constituted 
the sole remuneration of the agent down 
to the present basis, which is the out- 
growth of the best judgment of the men 
responsible for the business of insur- 
ance as a whole. ' 

With constant rate reductions in- 
evitably brought about by superior con- 
struction, superior protection, our own 
fire prevention work and increased as 
well as increasing competition, it is at 
least a question as to whether the busi- 
ness could carry a heavier burden of 
commission cost without some additional 
compensation for the companies in the 
way of increased rates. 

The public interest in our business is 
recognized as well as our duty to the 
public. We believe that the proper func- 
tion of our companies is to furnish sound 
indemnity to the legitimate business of 
a community at an adequate rate, but 
understand fully that aside from all ques- 
tions of state regulation, we must, as a 
business proposition, conduct our affairs 
with such economy as is consistent with 
proper service and competitive condi- 
tions and at such fair measure of profit 
as will assure the public the real protec- 
tion furnished only by that complete sol- 


vency resulting from moderately profit 
able operations. 

We have regarded as an obligation t. 
the public our continuous research work 
having to do with fire prevention ani 
extinguishment, thus:constantly reducin, 
insurance cost and aiding in the pres 
ervation of life and conservation of ou: 
national wealth. 


There are no secrets in regard to ou: 
business operations. Its details are eas- 
ily obtainable through statistics published 
and widely circulated, and the costs tha‘ 
enter into the service we render are not 
in any way concealed. In a business 
subject to such uncertainty, it is our 
claim that the margin of profit should be 
much greater than it is. Material vari- 
ation of such controllable factors as en- 
ter into our payments to the state, to 
the public and to our own people, would 
in itself seem to indicate here and there 
a lack of proper judgment as to limits 
beyond which even in the discharge of a 
public function we should not properly 
go, yet such variations are inevitable at 
times. 


Commissions constitute practically one- 
half our total expense. The item has 
been under organization practices fairly 
well controlled and its standardization 
certainly tends to relieve the business 
of a factor of marked uncertainty. Loss- 
es will necessarily vary from time to time 
with business, climatic and other condi- 
tions and can only be dealt with on the 
basis of broad general averages during 
a considerable period of years. 

It is fully recognized that we must 
compensate the agent on a basis that will 
attract men of ability and integrity, men 
that can intelligently represent our most 
important interests in the negotiation 
and execution of insurance contracts. It 
is simply a question of how high a scale 
of commissions the present level of rates, 
the present taxes, the present cost of 
clerical and other help, the present cost 
of rentals, the present cost of constantly 
increasing legal exactions will bear and 
at the same time leave us a moderate 
profit. 

We are not overlooking the question 
of equity in considering the differential 
of commissions which prevail in certain 
of our large cities. Everything in such 
localities is higher and the training and 
experience necessary to properly handle 
the problems of a metropolitan area are 
factors not to be disregarded. To our 
mind there is a measure of justice in 
recognizing a suitable differential, but 
what that difference might be and on 
what basis it might be standardized is 
necessarily a problem for negotiation and 
adjustment. 

Our business is subject to the same 
economic laws that govern any other, 
and if our costs are too high, the in- 
suring public seeks other means of in- 
demnity or excessive competition is pro- 
moted, competition which under such cir- 
cumstances, is at times unfair or even 
unscrupulous and which is not in the 
end to the public benefit. 

In the final analysis the public which 
pays the premium must provide an in- 
come sufficient to cover losses proper!) 
adjusted, commission and managemen! 
expenses controlled as far as is humanl) 
possible, and a small item of profit to 
insure continued solvency. If in any 
event the items of commissions and 
management expenses are permitted to 
pass beyond a reasonable figure, it is 
certain that the public, which to a con 
siderable extent under present condition: 
watches such items, will promptly see! 
other means of indemnity. It will in an\ 


event provoke criticism that necessaril} 
begets dissatisfaction and ultimately im- 
pairs to a large extent our usefulness 
to the public. 

You have already been furnished with 
details as to ,our scale of commissions 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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COMMISSIONERS’ 





Clyde B. Smith Urges 
Contingent Payments 


FINDS AGENTS RETURNS LOWER 


President of National Ass’n Says Uni- 
form Commissions Nationwide 


Would Not Be Possible 


Clyde B. Smith, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents, told 
the acquisition cost committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at their hearings last week in Chi- 
cago that contingent commissions would 
be welcomed by the agents and they would 
be sound economically. He also said that 
a nationwide uniform commission scale ts 
not practicable and that it is most difficult 
even to define commissions as they relate 





CLYDE B. SMITH 


to underwriting expenses of fire compa- 
nies. Following are extracts from Mr. 
Smith’s talk: 

This subject of commissions is one 
that has always been with us and one 
that I believe always will be a bone of 
contention. I have been in the business 
for a quarter of a century and not one 
of my clients has ever asked me what 
part of the premium dollar I received 
for the service rendered. In reality, the 
term commission is a misnomer; that 
part of the premium received by an 
agent is a service charge—nothing more, 
nothing less—a charge that is earned if 
the recipient has given his client the 
service that should go with the insurance 
premium. 

Uniform Commission Impossible 

A uniform rate of commission is an im- 
possibility due to the wide variance in 
conditions throughout the country. In 
one state the agent may be an individ- 
ual producer. In another, he is in real- 
ity a general agent receiving his business 
through brokers and solicitors. 

In some cities conditions are as they 
have been for years and they cannot be 
changed in actual practice. Theoretically 
they may be revamped, but actually you 
cannot change them without hardship 
to the many men who have invested not 
only their money but a lifetime of ef- 
fort in a business that they have hoped 
to hand down to their posterity. If a 
uniform scale of commission were to be 
adopted country-wide it would amount, 
ina se it many instances, to confisca- 
tion, I do not believe there is any de- 
sire to bring this about. 

have given this matter of commis- 
sions a great deal of consideration dur- 
ing the past few years and the more I 
“0 into the matter, the more I am con- 


vinced that no one knows what percen- 
tage of the premium is received by the 
average agent of the country. I have 
written many men asking them their 
opinion and have received as many ideas 
as letters. I have taken Law’s chart 
which I believe is accepted as an author- 
ity. There I find so many inconsisten- 
cies that I am more confused than ever. 
In going over this table of commissions 
paid by the companies, I find: 

That commissions run from —2 to 57%. 
We all know that both those figures are 
incorrect; it must be a matter of book- 
keeping. The company paying the 57% 
is the County Fire and no one in his 
right mind would accuse this old, well- 
known company of being an excess com- 
mission paying company. The —2% was 
paid, or rather received by the Export, 
which company reinsured practically all 
of its business and evidently is able to 
2et more commission than its agents, if 
it has any. Another inconsistency is 
that of the Firemen’s which is shown as 
paying but 5% to its agents while its 
many subsidiaries were paying from 35% 
to 45% 


Difficult to Define Commissions 


It might be that in arriving at an aver- 
age all companies were taken into con- 
sideration; if so, we have the reinsurance 
companies with from 25 to 45%. These 
show for themselves, but what of the 
agency companies accepting reinsurance 
from their associates? We know that 
more is paid for this business than is 
received by the agent of the same com- 
pany. Then again the parent company 
of a fleet may charge each of the other 
companies 5% or more for management, 
this is, of course, shown as commission, 
but is it? We also have at least one 
fleet paying its management a flat com- 
mission. This is a commission charge 
but the agent does not get it. These 
companies show a high percentage of 
commission but the same relatively low 
salary cost. 

We have the general agency compa- 
nies with a high commission cost but 
this is not in reality commission. It 
should be charged to underwriting ex- 
pense if we are to arrive at the commis- 
sions received by their agents. And then 
there are the contingents. T maintain 
that these are not commissions but rather 
an underwriting expense and a warranted 
one. 

IT have never been able to understand 
why any agent is not entitled to receive 
a portion of the profits made by the 
companies through his good judgment. 1 
believe this committee could do no bet- 
ter than to recommend the pavment of 
a contingent commission generally. From 
an economic standpoint it would seem 
better to pav a thousand dollars extra 
in contingents rather than to pay ten 
thousand dollars in losses and for prop- 
ertv that never can be replaced. 

Fully understanding that statistics are 
as a rule tiresome, I am sure you will 
be interested in a few comparisons made 
from Law’s chart heretofore referred to. 

Company Underwriting Expenses 

In quoting these figures I am giving 
you underwriting expense less taxes and 
make no reference to losses: 

The Aetna shows 22'%4% commission 
with a total expense of 39.8% against 
the 29.7% commission of the United 
States but which company has a total 
expense of 39.7%. There is shown 2.9% 
difference in commissions paid by the 
Home and the Hartford, the Home being 
the higher, yet the total expense of the 
Home is 4.9% less than the Hartford. 
The total expense of the Public is 1.2% 
less than that of the North America and 
less than either of the following: L. & 

& G., Hanover, or Fire Association. 
although the commission expense of the 
Public is higher than the others. 

The total exnense of the Continental 

is 4.5% less than the Fidelity Phenix, 


Floyd R. DuBois Hits 
Resident Agency Laws 


PRESENTS BROKERS’ VIEWS 
Does Not Believe There Should Be Any 
Arbitrary Line Between Agents’ and 


Brokers’ Compensation 


An attack on resident agency laws was 
made by Floyd R. DuBois, prominent New 
York broker, in a paper he presented on 
the brokers’ position before the commis- 
sioners’ committee on acquisition costs in 
Chicago last week. Mr. DuBois appeared 
as.one of the representatives of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of New York, 
Inc., and said that the resident agency 
laws were guaranteeing payments to 
agents « thether or not they performed any 
direct services to assureds. According to 
Mr. DuBois, there should be in the total 
commission paid to produce rsa comple te- 
ly adequate commission for services to 








although the commissions are approxi- 
mately the same. The Automobile only 
paid 16.9% commissions yet its total was 
37%. On the other hand the Travelers’ 
commissions were 25% and its total was 
the highest for the large companies, 
56.2%. The commissions of the Frank- 
lin are .2% more than the Northern of 
New York, 3.5% more than the Home. I 
could cite you hundreds of comparisons 
but they would only be a repetition of 
inconsistencies. 

Again I say that I do not believe any 
man knows what the average commis- 
sions are. Personally, and after much 
investigation, I do not believe the per- 
centage is much higher than twenty 
years ago. 

Agents Getting Less in Dollars Than 
in 1910 


I think I am safe in saying that the 
actual commission in dollars and cents 
received by the agent of today for each 
thousand dollars of insurance is much 
lower than it was in 1910. This, of 
course, due to the greatly reduced rates, 
rates that have been reduced largely 
through the efforts of the service-giving 
agent actuated by the desire to save 
money for his clients and at the same 
time reduce the fire waste of the coun- 
try that is still far too great; all this 
despite the fact that the expenses of 
the agency business have shown a very 
great increase during the period under 
consideration. It must be remembered 
that salaries, printing, rent, and what 
have you, show the same increase for 
the insurance agent as for every other 
line with very little chance for economy. 

I firmly believe that you can rest as- 
sured that competition will continue to 
be such that the interests of the insur- 
ance-buying public will be properly pro- 
tected. 

Our Association at the time of the 
separation fight in the West a few years 
ago made the statement, “We believe it 
is a bad practice for companies to pay 
or for agents to accept differential com- 
missions in the same agency.” This is 
good logic and if followed out by both 
companies and agents I believe many of 
the troubles would be over. 

Closely allied with commissions is the 
subject of qualification and limitation of 
agency appointments and it would seem 
only proper that these be given consid- 
eration by your committee. A qualifica- 
tion law properly enforced would, in my 
opinion, be of great benefit to the in- 
surance buying public and the compa- 
nies; for the public because it would 
be protected from the man who had but 
the one thought of getting all possible 
commission, and the companies because 
they would know that the appointee of 
their special agent had at least the abil- 
ity required of a barber or a farrier. 





ACQ@UISITVION COST HEARINGS 


assureds to be paid brokers when brokers 
act for assureds. He wants commission 
payments apportioned and limited to those 
who actually earn them by real work. 
Following from extracts from Mr. Du- 
Bois’s paper on the brokerage situation: 

We claim that the total commission 
should be adequate to pay for three dis- 
tinct services, when those services are 
adequately performed. 

First to be discussed by me, but by 
no means the most vital, is the commis- 
sion which should be paid to the local 
agent for that part of his service which 
is, in varying degree, solely in the in- 
terest of the insurance companies he 
represents. There is a certain amount 
of clerical work performed by the agent, 
which otherwise would have to be done 
in the home office of the insurance com- 
pany. The agent makes some inspec- 
tions, passes on the moral hazard, helps 
to adjust claims, and upholds the repu- 
tation of his companies in his local com- 
munity. These services have nothing to 
do either with “Acquisition” or serv- 
ice to the assured, but they are valuable 
services and should be properly paid for. 


The Salesman’s Commission 

Next, and least vital of the three di- 
visions, is the acquisition, or salesman’s 
commission. Some proper payment is 
due to someone, either an agent or a 
broker, for soliciting insurance from the 
assured, securing the order, and placing 
it with the particular insurance company 
either through a local agent or at its 
home office, and collecting the premium. 
This is the commission properly meas- 
ured by the term “Acquisition Cost.” 
Orders for a certain amount of insur- 
ance do come in automatically, without 
expert soliciting, but a great volume of 
insurance orders would never be received 
if it were not that the expert broker, 
or local agent, studies the needs of the 
assured, explains the various forms of 
contracts to him, and persuades him to 
order insurance so as properly to pro- 
tect his risks. 

There should be an adequate sales- 
man’s commission, but we submit that 
commissions should not be fixed on a 
basis to pay for “Acquisition” only. If 
the level of commissions were to be 
measured merely by the value to the 
insurance companies of acquisition serv- 
ice to them, a great injustice would be 
done to the representatives of the as- 
sured, and very soon the public would 
suffer by the retirement of these trained 
men from their branch of the insurance 
business. 

The third division of the commission, 
and the part of it which most concerns 
the public, should be adequate to pay 
for services to the assured. Practically 
all of the ingenuity, energy and expense 
of an efficient broker’s office, is exerted 
and expended on work in the interest 
of the assured. These men constantly 
survey properties without other charge 
than their commission, with the purpose 
of preventing fire losses. They work at 
the rate-schedules to secure reductions 
in rate for the assured by the elimina- 
tion of hazards, by the addition of fire 
prevention and fire fighting appliances, 
and by correction of errors in the ap- 
plication of the schedules. Most brokers 
adjust and collect such losses as their 
customers may suffer, and it is the usual 
practice to render this adjustment serv- 
ice without any pay except their origi- 
nal commission, They interview the as- 
sured, constantly keep in touch with his 
business situation, and see to it that 
this insurance is intelligently arranged 
to protect his needs. That last is not 
as simple as it sounds. 

Efficient Brokers Are Experts 

Efficient brokers are experts in insur- 
ance matters. They are entrusted with 
the vital duty of drawing the insurance 
contracts for the assured in safe and 
satisfactory fashion. We hope the com- 
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missioners do not fall into the error 
of believing that in these days of bu- 
reaus, boards and association of insur- 
ance companies, that insurance contracts 
are so cut-and-dried that satisfactory 
policies may be automatically received 
merely by giving an order to an insur- 
ance company: 

The brokers, having furnished the 
companies with forms for the writing 
of the insurance, as clean-cut and intel- 
ligent as those forms may be made in 
spite of board and bureau rules, then 
scrutinize the policies after they are re- 
ceived from the insurance companies, be- 
fore delivering them to the assured. And 
in an astonishing number of cases the 
policies are found to be in error and are 
returned for correction, 

Brokers are constantly acting as a 
check on the arbitrary activities of the 
insurance companies’ rating boards and 
associations. We could cite you many 
cases of mandatory forms promulgated 
by such organizations, absolutely un- 
suited for general use. Many other gen- 
erally adopted forms will not fit the 
peculiar needs of individual policyhold- 
ers, and the brokers have to fight against 
the unjust demand for uniformity at the 
expense of proper coverage. We submit 
that, without the benefit of the expert 
point of view of the assured’s represen- 
tatives, a great many wrong rulings and 
requirements would remain uncorrected, 
to the detriment of the interest of the 
public. 

Now when I call your attention to 
the three services for which the total 
commissions should be paid, I hardly ex- 
pect that this Conference will result in 
the recommendation that three separate 
rates of commissions shall hereafter be 
fixed, thus further complicating chaos. 
3ut I do submit that commissions, in all 
territories, and for both brokers and 
agents, should take the value, and the 
local costs, of all these three services 
into consideration. And particularly, if 
state supervision of commissions is at 
all in order, it should be directed toward 
preventing monopoly, and arbitrary com- 
bination, from blindly or selfishly dictat- 
ing a division of the total commission 
without regard to services rendered. 

When One Is Entitled to Full 
Commissions 

When a local agent has his own cli- 
entele and renders all three types of 
service in connection with the insurance, 
he should receive all the commission, 
and no steps should be taken by the 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
or by boards or bureaus of insurance 
companies, to reduce his commissions be- 
low the amount which would pay his le- 
gitimate expenses and show him a rea- 
sonable profit. 

Where the assured elects to entrust 
his insurance to a broker, the broker 
should be paid such a share of the total 
commissions as is adequate to pay for 
his services to the assured, and he should 
be paid also, all or part of the acqui- 
sition commission, dependent on -circum- 
stances. 

At present, the agent, through his 
local board, usually fixes the division of 
the total commission between himself 
and the broker. In some cases, larger 
associations of insurance companies 
specify the division of commission be- 
tween the broker and the agent, usually 
with injustice to the broker. We have 
known of several instances where the 
local board of agents has attempted to 
bar the broker’s commission entirely. 

This arbitrary attitude of agents, and 
the support of that attitude by company 
officials and boards, arises from the add- 
ed strength given to the agents’ grip 
on the business by the operation, in 
most states, of “Resident Agents Laws.” 
And those laws are, in my opinion, the 
direct cause of a large part of the tur- 
moil and controversy in the business 
today. No one has greater respect than 
I have for the conscientious, efficient 


Agents Seek Reforms 
In Business Getting 


OFFER SEVERAL PROPOSALS 
K. H. Bair Believes Commissions Will 
Be Reasonable if There Is Agency 


Limitation, Qualification, Etc. 


Kenneth H. Bair, chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association Committee on 
Commissions, presented a supplementary 
brief on be half of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to the commis- 
stoners’ acquisition cost committee in Chi- 
cago last week in which he advocated a 
number of reforms in the present fire in- 
surance business getting pattern. He said 
the National Association believes that one 
grade of commission with minor devta- 
tions should be established, applicable to 
all classes of risks and regardless of lo- 
cation. The percent of commission to be 
paid in any gtven community must be fully 
predicated, he said, upon complete en- 
forcement of the following fundamental 
requirements; limitation of agencies and 








and successful local agent. I not only 
respect, him, but I envy him. 


Condemns Resident Agency Law 


But why should custom or resident 
agent law continue to foster the unnec- 
essary expense and the injustice of a 
system which, regardless of competition, 
gives to the unsuccessful agent an un- 
earned commission for countersigning 
policies he has had no part in originat- 
ing, and furthermore gives him control 
over the amount of commission to be 
paid to his successful competitor who 
has incurred the full liability and the 
full expense of servicing the account for 
the assured, 
suppose these last remarks sound a 
bit sacrilegious, but they are common 
sense for all that. Do away with the 
arbitrary agreement that an agent shall 
have a commission on all business writ- 
ten by the company in his territory, 
whether he earns it or not, and all com- 
pany officials, all clear-thinking and com- 
petent local agents, all brokers, and, I 
believe, all insurance commissioners 
would, or should, welcome the change. 
Most agencies would come out into the 
open as the brokers they really are. 
Deprived of arbitrary protection in their 
own territory they would, at the same 
time be freed to handle accounts now 
in the territory of other less compe- 
tent agencies. Costs would go down 
while earned commissions for both brok- 
ers and agents might go up where nec- 
essary, for commissions need not then be 
paid unless earned 

The situation today seems to be that 
insurance company officials are saying 
in effect: “We recognize that good work 
should be paid for at a proper rate. 
But we have no basis for paying fair 
commissions to good men without pay- 
ing the same commissions to everyone. 
We are afraid of competition if we do 
not have a fixed scale. Therefore, we 
will pay poor wages to good men rather 
than good wages to poor men.” And 
they run to their bureaus and boards, 
to their legislatures, and sometimes, with 
a fearful eye cocked out for boomer- 
angs, they run to their insurance com- 
missioners hoping to be strengthened 
in the illogical attitude. 

I have tried to show the various serv- 
ices for which the total commissions are 
expected to pay. I urge the insurance 
commissioners not to adopt any action 
approving the limiting of commissions 
solely to the value to the insurance 
companies of acquiring the insurance on 
their books. I believe the wording ‘Ac- 
quisition Cost” should be discarded as 
misleading. I urge the commissioners 
to stand against any arbitrary practice 
of dividing the total commissions be- 
tween agents and brokers. 


_— 


the absolute abolition of the non-policy 
writing agent; qualification of agents; 
parity with company owned or controlled 
offices, and establishment and maintenance 
ofa broke rage scale at least 10% less than 
the proposed agency remuneration. 

Discussing these points more in detail, 
Mr. Bair said: 

Our direct interest in this question, 
of course, is the question of remunera- 
tion to ourselves, otherwise, “Commis- 
sions.” The question of commissions is 
so closely associated with all the other 
factors entering into this question that 
we are undertaking to make submission 
of our ideas upon the various factors in 
the order of their importance as fol- 
lows: 

Limitation of agencies. 
Qualification of agents. 
Brokerage. 
Agency underwriting. 
Commissions. 

Limitation of Agencies 

We believe that an insurance company 
should be limited to single representa- 
tion or in accordance with local board 
rules in each given community. We be- 
lieve that the acquisition cost of busi- 
ness developed through branch offices 
and over the counters of home offices 
is far in excess of that obtained through 
local agencies as disclosed in your own 
investigation and report, and we further 
believe that such means of obtaining 
business should be stringently regulated. 
Such regulation would go far towards 
directing business through proper chan- 
nels and would aid substantially in re- 
ducing the acquisition cost to the com- 
panies and fundamentally to the public. 

Qualification of Agents 

We particularly complain as to the 
grade of competition which we have been 
forced to meet, which has reduced our 
income, and which has given rise to a 
hue and ¢ cry for largely increased com- 
missions upon declining insurable val- 
ues. The unqualified and irresponsible 
agent is the greatest source of trouble 
to the business. This particular class 
of agent is uneducated in the intrica- 
cies of the insurance business; is in 
no position to properly advise his cli- 
ents, his interest being only in commis- 
sions; has no pride in his representa- 
tion; issues policies for large amounts 
regardless of values and contributes to 
the burning rate of the country; and 
is one of the fundamental causes of the 
crime of arson and sometimes, unfor- 
tunately, of murder—the result being 
public antagonism, not to the irrespon- 
sible agent, but to the insurance busi- 
ness as a whole. 

In many states, for example, notably 
Pennsylvania, valiant efforts have been 
made by the insurance department off- 
cials to control this situation by vary- 
ing methods such as questionnaires fol- 
lowed by written examinations. The in- 
surance departments have not had the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the in- 
surance companies in this attempt. Such 
systems of examination and qualification 
as can legally be established can have 
no effect upon the question of limita- 
tion and it has been our observation 
that inasmuch as it has been only pos- 
sible to prepare a limited number of 
auestions, field men can easily train hun- 
dreds or thousands who have no legiti- 
mate justification for being in the insur- 
ance business. to pass the written exami- 
nation. the field men usually training the 
candidate to answer simply bv rote. The 
National Association commends what the 
various insurance departments have ac- 
compl'shed in a limited time but insists 
that the questions of qualification and 
limitation can not be separated. 

Brokerage 

A uniform rate of brokerage commis- 
sion should be established. At the pres- 
ent t'me the bidding for and buving 
of business. by agents, home offices 
and branch offices by the payment 
of excess and contingent -commis- 
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sions on the one hand and by allow- 
ance for rent, office expenses, telephone 
service and so forth on the other hand 
is a material factor contributing to ex- 
cessive acquisition cost absolutely sepa 
rate from the commission paid to th 
established agent onerating his own 
plant. These additional factors result in 
restlessness on the part of the public, 
speaking through their representatives— 
the insurance commissioners—and the to- 
tal figures disclose a conclusion which 
leads the public to believe that the total 
acquisition expense consists of agents’ 
commissions which is an absolute false 
conclusion. 

Home offices of insurance companies 
located in certain cities and branch of- 
fices of companies located in other cities 
solicit brokers to place their business in- 
ducing them to act under contracts con- 
ferring the title “Non-policy-writing 
Agent” and paying these producers com- 
missions which no agent could pay, fur- 
nish agency service and exist. The cost 
of the production and agency underwrit- 
ing of such business is undoubtedly far 
in excess of the figure that would result 
if the business were directed through 
established ag gency channels and subject 
to proper commission and brokerage reg- 
ulation. 

If proper investigation were made of 
the cost of maintaining home office coun- 
ters and branch offices; if proper allo- 
cation of such expenses as rent and other 
agency items were charged to the pro- 
duction end of the business, we submit 
that it would be found that the total 
acquisition cost consisting of the com- 
panies’ own direct agency expense plus 
the commissions to the non-policy writ- 


ing producers, other than legitimate 
brokers, _would be an amount wh’'ch 
would disclose that protection of the 


agency system is of paramount imnor- 
tance in keeping the total acquisition 
cost within reason. 
Agency Underwriting 

For many years it was the established 
practice of local agents to jealously guard 
their loss ratios and to attempt in every 
way to properly underwrite a risk be- 
fore committing their principals. In re- 
cent years, largely perhaps because of 
the quality and grade of their new ap- 
pointees, there has developed a tendency 
among the companies to govern their 
acceptances primarily to produce a large 
and increasing volume of premium rather 
than primarily to nroduce a ecod loss 
ratio by the exercise of careful selec- 
tion on sound principles of underwriting. 

We believe that a body of competent 
local agents, properly guarding accep- 
tances at the source. with complete lo- 
cal knowledge, would be more effective 
than any one other thing. to the profit 
not merely of the companies but primar- 
ily of the buying public, in cutting down 
the tremendous burning ratio of the 
country, and bv so much reducing the 
cost of indemnity. Such agents should 
be rewarded by an underwriting allow- 
ance (or contingent) figured on their 
loss ratios. 


Commissions 
Commissions in the United States 
range anywhere from 15 to 40%. They 


are graded as to location and they are 
graded as to the tyne of risk. This 
entire structure is built upon a fallacy. 
The grading, for commission purposes. 
of one risk as more des'rable than 7n- 
other. either as to class or location 
should be governed by the premium rati 


y-and not by rate of commission, If a 


company can pay 40% commission on 
one risk and only 15% on another, eith- 
er the rate on the 40% risk is too high 
or the rate on the 15% risk is too low 
The accounting cost alone in graded 
commissions, in home offices and branch 
offices and the loss of time to agents 
through correspondence in connection 


with the commission rate on individual 
risks undoubtedly runs into hundreds of 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 





NEAL et President JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL bg og tt Boge OHN KAY, Vice-President 
NGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD EMP. 2d Vice-Pres’ t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL bag yg te President HN KAY, Vice-President 
HASSI NGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD TREMP. 2d Vice- Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President OHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice- Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


























$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. iy YUNKER, Presiden HN KAY, Vice-President 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD JREMPY 2d Vice: Pres’t 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, — oe WM. P. STANTON, Vice-President S. K. McCLURE, Vice-P resident 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President - HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


cease tite ae W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Presid 
NSPAN, President A » Vice-President 
ai Es C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 $ 5,028,203 


$131,779,040" $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 


Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ass’t Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 

















* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
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N. Y. Society to Give 
Course for Brokers 


WOULD HAVE PAID LECTURERS 





Finances Block Immediate Fulfillment of 
That Hope; Extracts From Sec- 
retary Hardy’s Report 





Secretary Edward R. Hardy of the New 
York Insurance Society gave considerable 
insight into insurance educational work, 
present and future, in his report to the 
recent twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
organization. Among the proposals for 
next year, as reported by Mr. Hardy, are 
for a course for brokers and that the fee 
for each educational course in 1930-1931 
be $12.50. The Society is also consider- 
ing securing an educational director and 
paid lecturers to supplant the present sys- 
tem of lectures being given by officials of 
various insurance companies. However 
this plan cannot be carried through com- 
pletely for awhile on account of lack of 
sufficient finances. 

Following are extracts from Mr. 
Hardy's interesting and analyitcal report: 

We show a total membership of 1,746. 
The total number reported a year ago 
was 1,546. In that report I called at- 
tention to the fact that the membership 
then suffered because students who sat 
for a course were considered as mem- 
bers of the Society. The rule did not 
work out well. While it increased our 
membership list, yet a very high per- 
centage were not interested in the So- 
ciety, but only in the courses, and 
dropped their membership with us when 
the courses were over. There will be 
within the next two or three months a 
slight decrease again, but it will be due 
to the student group, because we shall 
report them to the board of directors as 
delinquent and thus clean the list. 

There appears to be some reason—the 
cause of which is difficult to explain— 
which limits our resident membership to 
about twelve hundred. We may be able 
tc exceed that number, but up to the 
present we have not been able to do so. 
It would seem reasonable to assume, as 
I stated a year ago, that we should be 
able to secure two thousand resident 
riembers. If that is too large a number, 
is not fifteen hundred resident members 
possible? If we do not reach that num- 
ber within the coming year, let us hope 
we may come very near it. 

Membership List 


TasLe A May, 1929- ns 1930 
Ve OUR 6.655 55.55 no whe oa-on. 
iE icine ke eecaeeeee ues 23 
Contributing members ............. 25 
SUSURINENE MRCMIDETS 2... 20 cnnsecee 40 
REMC GEEDETE os.55.055550snus os 1,332 
GR -VOMMIEDE | 6 ois scsi axe 0saKuuenee ss 325 

— 1,746 

TABLE B May, 1929. April, 1930 

New founder members ............ 
Mew Q56C GRCMMROTS 6.0.60 0.5.0:0 ceisscens ‘ 
New resident, sustaining, contrib- 
uting non-resident ..........000% 177 
179 

TasBLe C : May, 192 29. April, 1930 
re eer eT eer 
MEM 45:0 Jeceswasecn saan eee 48 
Dropped from list..........ceccee0. 115 

aap 


This is probably the first year in the 
history of the Society that we have not 
held a dinner meeting. This was partly 
due to the fact that there did not seem 
to be any special reason why a dinner 
meeting should be held beyond the cus- 
tom; also it was the opinion of the presi- 
dent that unless a dinner was to honor 
some person or to commemorate a par- 
ticular occasion, there was no necessity 
for such a gathering. I might record 
that two dinner meetings were held in 
the previous year, each in honor of an 
individual. 

Our statistics record a decrease in the 
number of students compared with the 
previous year. The complete figures are 
as follows: 


Lec-  Lee- 
Students turers tures 

Casualty (two courses).. 180 37 
Fire (three courses)..... 317 28 60 
Life (two courses)....... 87 23 30 
Marine (one course)..... 61 1 20 
Suretyship (one course).. 87 11 24 
732 100 174 
May Make All Students Take Exam- 


inations 
In the final analysis the student we 





wish to educate is the youth who is keen- 
ly interested in the business. A large 
class may be a delusion in that it contain 
many persons who merely go because 
they are permitted to do so by their 
offices. It must also be recognized that 
many of the students are of a mature 
age and attend the lecture courses for 
the purpose of increasing their knowl- 
edge, but are not interested in the exam- 
inations. We have not yet reached the 
point where a student registering for a 
course is compelled to sit for the exam- 
inations. That may come later. The reg- 
istration for the examinations last year 
was as follows: 







SGM MEE) oar ncvuwi sa acoaew ones 111 
Entermetiate Fite. oc.ccccvccs cess 68 
Senior Fire 1.3... cee 39 
FentOr CARMINE ais 55 craic a6 41 
Intermediate Casualty .. s 36 
TOME TALE conscesics . 57 
Intermediate Life ‘ 16 
FURIOL BUOTIOE oo eisiesics os cme ss oe 44 
Senior Suretyship .............68- 40 
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Some changes are being made in the 
syllabus of The Insurance Institute of 
America. The principal one is being 
made in the fire branch and has taken 
several months to work out. A three- 
year course is contemplated, the first 
year being a general descriptive course 
of all features of the business, the sec- 
ond and third years presenting special 
features or units as hazards; fire protec- 
tion; rating; side lines. 


Proposed Changes in the Future 


The committee on education reports on 
certain features which they have care- 
fully considered as follows: 

One—The question of a course in busi- 
ness English was considered and the 
committee decided against it. The rea- 
son for that decision was that this sub- 
ject can be studied in so many schools 
and colleges in the city that it is not 
necessary for the Society to give such a 
course. 

Two—It has been decided to give a 
course for brokers. This is not for the 
brokers themselves, unless they choose 
to take it, but for the group of aspirants 
who hope to become brokers. 

Three—The committee recommended 
to the board of directors that the fee for 
each educational course next year be 
twelve dollars and a half. 

Four—The committee have been giving 
considerable thought to the method of 
conducting the courses next year. This 
may lead to an educational director and 
paid lecturers. Due to the present fi- 
nances none of these things can be ac- 
complished just now with the possible 
exception of a fee to the lecturers. In 
the marine branch an experiment was 
made in having one lecturer for the en- 
tire course. This proved a very great 
success and it is hoped that next year 
this plan may be extended, at least to 
the fire branch. 


Women Members Are Sought 


It is a curious fact that while prob- 
ably one-half of the employes in insur- 
ance offices are women, less than a doz- 
en are members of the Society. Why is 
it that we do not interest them in our 
work? This question, I might state, has 
been considered by the board of direc- 
tors and they propose to take it up in 
the fall with a view to putting before the 
women the work of the Society and 
learning from them what we might be 
able to do to interest them. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that we 
do not differ from other insurance so- 
cieties in the United States in this re- 
spect. 

Work in the Library 

The statistical record of the work in 
the library for the current year is as fol- 
lows: 


Number of readers using the library..... 7,128 
Number of reference questions taking more 
than a few minutes to look up........ 972 


Number of books borrowed for home use 7,713 
Accessions 
Number of books and pamphlets in the 


becary on April 30, 1929... ccccssscces 23,756 
Accessions May 1, 1929-April 30, 1930— 
GRPTRB: oidick nes acneeunsiesecGsasan 1,062 
PUGUMBED 5i5nn0keOsasiauanees 452 

—— 1,514 

Total accessions at end of year.......... 25,270 

Books discarded end Gost: <c0.60005.6s 0:00:06 179 


Number of books and pamphlets in the 
Hivary on April 3B, 1998... cccesccccocs 25,091 
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Benjamin Franklin 


SS 


signed the 


Declaration of Independence 


¢¢ E hold these truths to be self-evident, 

that all men are created equal, that 

they are endowed by their creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among them are 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. . .” These are the open- 
ing phrases of the Declaration of Independence 
which was signed by that great patriot, Benjamin 
Franklin, and fifty-five others. 


An old man, with universal acclaim for his 
great achievements as a statesman and scientist, 
Franklin played a prominent part in another 
momentous event, also, the signing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States in 1787. 


The first to perpetuate the name of Franklin, 
the Franklin Fire Insurance Company has stood 


in the forefront of the fire insurance world for 
more than a century. 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED 1829 } WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
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IOOO MILES FROM HOME - CAR ATTACHED - JAILED | 


Insure your clients in America Fore Companies 
Then -no matter where they are - nearby they 
will find a friendly agent 

ready to helo in case 

of need. 


The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE ‘CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY ‘FIRST AMERICAN FiRE. INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 
Eighty Maiden Lane, o PAUL L. HAID, President S New York ,N.Y. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER, President 
NEW YORK —_ CHICAGO —_ SAN FRANCISCO —_ DALLAS — MONTREAL 
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CANADIAN AUTO COMMITTEE 





R. Leighton Foster Appoints Fourteen to 
Consider Plan for Filing Required 
Data on Losses 

Kk. Leighton Foster, Ontario superin- 
tendent of insurance, has appointed 
seven member companies of the Cana- 
dian Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion and seven non-member companies 
aS a committee to develop a statistical 
plan acceptable to the insurance depart- 
ment for filing a record of the compa- 
nies’ loss experience on automob.le cov- 
crage. The members of the committee 
follow: 

‘Varitf companies; Travelers, Northern, 
North Britisn & Mercantile, Sun, West- 
ern, Globe Indemnity and General Acci- 
dent; non-affiated companies, Ameri- 
can Automobile, Pilot, Canadian Indem- 
nity, Trans-Canada, General Exchange, 
Provincial & Cornhill and the Lumber- 
mens Mutual. Evan Gray, counsel of 
the Canadian auto assoc.ation, pledged 
the co-operation of these one hundred 
insurance companies. 





KENTUCKY F. U. A. MEETING 





Program Completed for Semi-Annual 
Convention on June 26 and 27; Ken- 
tucky Pond to Meet Also 
The program has been completed and 
printed for the thirty-sixth semi-annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Fire Under- 
writers Association, at Crab Orchard 
Springs, Ky., June 26 and 27. The first 
business session will be at 9 o’clock the 
morning of June 26, C. P. Thurman, of 
the Continental presiding. G. W. Lilly, 
general adjuster, America Fore, will 
make an address. A second business 
session will be held the morning of June 
27, at 9 o’clock, and followed by the an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky State Fire 
Prevention Association, at 11 o’clock 

with E. C. Knoop presiding. 

The annual meeting of the Blue Goose, 
Kentucky Pond, will be at 8 o'clock, the 
evening of June 27, following a Blue 
Goose dinner. George L. Frank will pre- 
side as most loyal gander. 





N. E. EXCHANGE OUTING 

The annual outing of the New England 
Insurance Exchange was held last Fri- 
day at the Hotel Preston, Beach Bluffs, 
Swampscott, Mass. There were about 
140 present for the business meeting and 
nearly 100 for the social get-together the 
night before. The following were elect- 
ed active members: Charles P. Walters, 
special agent of the London & Lan- 
cashire at Hartford; Andrew S. MacNab, 
special agent of the Rochester Ameri- 
can at Hartford, and Lee P. Preston, 
special agent of the New Hampshire Fire 
at Littleton, N. H. Announcement of the 
death of John J. Downey was made and 
resolutions on the death of H. M. Shove 
were read. 


STUDY SCHEDULE RATING 

Nine students of the Aetna Fire train- 
ing school completed on June 1 a course 
in schedule rating, which includes the 
study of the Dean schedule and general 
underwriting hazards. Members of the 
class are Leonard B. Bogart, R. A. 
Brand, Jr., Kent H. Newton, Sidney S. 
Perry, J. George Peterson, Harold A. 
Ruger, J. E. Smith, Otis S. Chapman 
and Clyde S. Whitham, all of them home 
office employes of the company. This 
group of young men, training for higher 
positions in the office and field, will con- 
tinue their studies in automobile insur- 
ance courses and policy contract, 





J. J. MALLON PROMOTED 


John J. Mallon has been made assis- 
tant manager of the branch office of the 
National Liberty in Newark. He will be 
associated with Manager J. C. McCor- 
mick in the supervision and development 
of business in Essex County. Mr. Mal- 
lon has been active for many years in 
handling the business in Essex County 
and has acquired a thorough and com- 
prehensive knowledge of conditions in 
that county. 


STOCK LOSS INSURANCE 





New York Insurance Man Presents Out- 
line for Huge Company to Cover 
Stock Investment Risks 
_ If the function of up-to-date insurance 
is to provide protection for additional 
hazards as rapidly as they can be under- 
written successfully then Franklin John- 
son, an insurance man of 100 William 
street, may well be a man of the hour. 
As the stock markets of the United 
States and the world in general continue 
their drastic declines Mr. Johnson comes 
forward wth a proposition to form an in- 
surance company to guarantee against 
stock market losses. This company would 


have assets of about $1,000,000,000 and 
an annual premiam income of -around 
$200,000,000. 


In brief Mr. Johnson’s plan is this: 
The insurance company would determine 
and fix fair values of about 300 promi- 
nent dividend-paying stocks, The insur- 
er would start to issue protection to stock 
owners when these stocks seemed to be 
grossly undervalued and would stop in- 
suring them when prices reached the 
predetermined fair value. Every six 
months or so the price limits might 
be increased about 5% to take care of 
normal enhancement in the basic values 
of sound companies. Assureds could can- 
cel at any time during the policy term 
at short rate. If an assured were sold 
out by his stock broker because he failed 
to maintain sufficient margin, his policy 
would be void as the assured would have 
violated the warranty requiring him to 
maintain his equity at all times. Mr. 
Johnson says there could be no total 
losses as sound stocks rarely lose their 
entire value and go off the “board.” 





SIX C. & R. CO. DIVIDENDS 

The board of directors of six of the 
companies in the Corroon & Reynolds 
fleet have declared dividends as follows: 
American Equitable, 6% quarterly, pay- 
able August 1 to stockholders of record 
July 18; Knickerbocker, 744% quarterly, 
payable August 1 to holders of July 18; 
New York Fire, 6% quarterly, payable 
August 1 to holders of July 18; Sylvania, 
24% quarterly, payable August 1 to 
holders of July 19; Liberty Bell, 5% 
semi-annual, payable August 1 to hold- 
ers of record July 19, and Independence 
Fire, 4% semi-annually, payable June 30 
to holders of record June 20. 





WED IN NEW YORK 

Miss Grace Elizabeth Parker, daugh- 
ter of George H. Parker, manager of the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau, Louisville, 
was married in New York, on Thurs- 
day, June 12, to Arthur Donald Williams, 
Jr., of New York. George Parker has 
always had a reputation of doing thngs 
and then announcing them. His daugh- 
ter has the same family trait, she mar- 
ried first, and then notified dad by wire. 





HARTNETT WITH N. B. & M. 
Timothy ID. Hartnett has gone with 
the Brooklyn office of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile as solicitor. He has 
been in insurance for about fifteen years, 
most of the time with various Brooklyn 
agencies. 


W. U. A. Report 


(Continued from Page 24) 





and are familiar with the problems we 
must meet in our work of standardiza- 
tion. The members of this Association 
would welcome any suggestions which 
might come from your committee or 
from any authoritative source as to how 
our task might be better performed and 
how matters now beyond our organiza- 
tion control might possibly be dealt with 
in a manner that would promote sta- 
bilized condition without in any way fix- 
ing such a level of compensation as 
would do injustice to the high class of 
producers we want to encourage and 
maintain. 


FIRE LOSSES TAKE JUMP 





Show Increase of Nearly 20% for May 
According to Figures of National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
Fire losses in the United States dur- 
ing May showed an increase of 19%% 
over the same month last year accord- 
ing to reports received by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters from indi- 
vidual companies. The May figures 
reach a total of $38.415,142 compared 
with $32,129408 for May, 1929. This 
brings the nation’s fire loss for the first 
five months of the current year to $210,- 





481,470, as against $196,487,132 for the 
same months of last year. Following 
are the figures by months: 

1929. 1930. 
january <.<s<.cx $44.713.825 $42.344.000 
Bebruary <6... 41.520 290 43.200.940 
Blane. ee nee re 41,277.814 42 964,392 
si.) 3) eR eee 36.845,795 43 550.995 
WEY Syejcctensi< cers 32,129,408 38,415,142 

Total 5 mos. ..$196,487,132 $210,481,470 





Bair on Commissions 
(Continued from Page 26) 


thousands of dollars and is an entirely 
unnecessary expense. We believe that 
one grade of commission with minor de- 
viations should be established, applicable 
to all classes of risks and regardless of 
location and realizing that the duties of 
an agent are multitudinous and complex, 
that the commissions should not be a 
reward simply for the acquiring of the 
business, but that it represents a re- 
muneration for the conduct of underwrit- 





219TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


INSURANCB 
HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


307 FOURTH AVENUB PITTSBURGH 











INSURANCE STOCKS 


at NAT SNELL 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C. Hill ton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 








ing. acquisition, inspection and other 

duties. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 


MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 


FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
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O. J. PRIOR, President 


INCORPORATED 1868 


Che Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES | 
95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Agree to Continue 
Missouri Rate Fight 


EXECUTIVES MEET IN N._ Y. 





Rights of Companies to Adequate Rates 
Must Be Settled; Hearing on In- 
junc.ion Held in Kansas City 


Officials of the large majority of fire 
companies operating in Missouri decided 
at a mecting in the headquarters of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
New York on ‘luesday morning that they 
would proceed with the su.ts now pend- 
ing in the Kederal and Missouri state 
courts to determine the companies’ rights 
to secure adequate rates. Many of the 
Chicago managers came to New York 
to expiain the whole situation to the 
Kastern executives who were presided 
over by President Ralph B. Ives of the 
Aetna (ire). 

After the meeting the following state- 
ment, which was sent to Insurance Su- 
permtendent Joseph B. Thompson of 
\lissour.,, was given out: 

“The settlement of questions arising 
from the rate reduction order in Mis- 
souri are so far-reaching, involving as 
they do the very existence of stock fire 
insurance companies, that the company 
executives assembled cannot look with 
favor on any proposition that threatens 
to impair companies’ legal position in the 
securing of a final determination of all 
differences. They feel that if present 
conditions should generally prevail in 
other siates the inevitable result would 
be the total elimination of stock com- 
pany fire insurance from the bus-ness 
and credit of the country. 

“While deprecating litigation, with its 
consequent misunderstandings and ex- 
pense, and expressing willingness to have 
avoided it at some sacrifice, the company 
executives feel such sacrifice as involved 
in acceptance of present rate levels in 
Missouri is wholly impossible. The con- 
tinuance of stock company operations in 
Missouri on the present inadequate rate 
basis, pending the outcome of litigation 
which may not reach final decision in 
the highest court for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, means a further sacrifice 
by way of necessary outgo over income 
in the state; this in addition to the loss 
of the several millions of dollars here- 
tofore sustained calculated upon the 
state’s own figures during the five years 
ended with 1928. Further sacrifice the 
companies cannot make.” 

Judges Hear Plea for Injunction 

_ A. special tribunal of three Federal 
judges at Kansas City on Tuesday took 
under advisement the motion of counsel 
for 157 stock fire insurance companies 
for a permanent interlocutory injunc- 
tion against Insurance Superintendent 
Thompson and Attorney General Sharpel 
of Missouri to prevent their interfer- 
ence with an increase of 16 2/3% fire 
rate increase put into effect by the com- 
panies on June 1. 

At the opening of the hearing counsel 
for the state insurance department asked 
for a dism'ssal of the companies’ appli- 
cation on the grounds that there was no 
basis for action. An unsuccessful attempt 
was also made to have Superintendent 
Thompson testify concerning the inade- 
quacy of time for his investigation into 
the proposed rates before the companies 
sought to put them into effect but the 
court sustained an objection by counsel 
lor the companies on that point. 

Robert J. Felonie, ch'ef counsel for 
the companies. told the court that the 
companies had the alternative of con- 
forming to the rates fixed by the in- 
- ince department and doing business 

a loss or defying the authority of the 
iepartment. 


Would Have Excess Premiums 
Impounded 
State Superintendent of Insurance Jo- 
scph B. Thompson and Attorney Gen- 
‘ral Stratton Shartel of Missouri on 
une 14 asked the United States District 
Court at Jefferson City, Mo., to require 
157 stock fire insurance companies which 
have been charging an increase of 


16 2/3% in fire, wind storm, hail and 
lightning insurance rates over the pro- 
test of the state superintendent of in- 
surance under protection of a temporary 
restraining order issued May 29 by 
United States Judge Albert E. Reeves 
at Kansas City to impound the excess 
premiums pending a final court decision 
in the rate case. 

By asking the Federal Court to im- 
pound the extra premiums Thompson 
and General Shartel are endeavoring to 
place the companies on the same foot- 
ing as to the impounding of premiums 
as fifty-seven other stock companies 
which have appealed to the Cole County 
Circuit Court at Jefferson City to re- 
view Superintendent Thompson’s order 
to May 28 rejecting the companies’ ap- 
plication for the higher rates filed in 
December, 1929. The state court action 
automatically put the higher rates into 
effect pending a final decision but the 
excess premiums are being impounded 
for the protection of insurance buyers. 





GOLF MATCH WINNERS 


Underwriters’ Golf Association Holds 
Successful Tournament at Grassy 
Sprain Country Club 
The Underwriters’ Golf Association 
held its summer tournament last week 
at the Grassy Sprain Country Club at 
Bronxville, N. Y. Following are the re- 
sults of the various matches: 18-hole 
medal play handicap, won by Jesse E. 
White; A. C. Ba'llie, Home, second; 7 
B. Boss, American Reserve, third; A. C. 
Noble, Merchants’ Fire of N. Y., fourth, 
and L. C. Dameron, adjuster, highest 
score. The 18-hole best ball foursome 
was won by Montgomery Clark of the 
Hanover and W. E. Boyd, Ir., of the 
Travelers’ Fire, with B. N. Corvalho of 
the Rossia and A. Terry Post of the 
Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters sec- 

ond. 

C. M. Martindale of the Home and 
president of the Underwriters’ Golf As- 
sociation won the kickers’ handicap. He 
also presided at the dinner in the even- 
ing when the presentation of prizes was 
made. E. Stanley Tarvis of Howie, Jarvis 
& Wright, Inc., and also secretary-treas- 
urer of the association, had the best net 
individual score for 36 holes and thus 
won a leg on the championship cup. 

The lowest gross individual score for 
36 holes was made by W. Garretson of 
the General Adjustment Bureau, while 
the highest gross individual score for 
the same number of holes was recorded 
by Charles W. Sparks of C. W. Sparks 
& Co. Inc. The guest prize was won 
by E. FE. Heasley, Jr., the guest of Clar- 
ence A. Rich of the Rossia. 





DINNER GIVEN TO McCONNELL 

Harold Warner, United States fire 
manager of the Royal and the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, gave a dinner in 
honor of Robert McConnell, generai 
manager of these companies in England, 
at the Hotel Plaza here Tuesday. There 
were about thirty-six officials and de- 
partment heads cf the two companies 
present including the following: Gen- 
eral opine H. A. Fortington, F. J. 
O'Neill and Duncan Reid (Mr. War- 
ner himself : one of the general attor- 
neys); W. Mackintosh and G. F. Neiley 
of the Royal; H. T. Cartlidge, C. A. Not- 
tingham, C. L. Purdin. M. S. Reeves, 
M. H. Grannatt and E. S. Waeeamon 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe; F. 
P. Hamilton, F. E. Jenkins and SF. 
Winninger of the Queen; T. L. Farquhar, 
C. E. Titsworth and G. A. Barnard of 
the Newark Fire; F. H. Kingsbury, W. 
J. McCaffrey, Thomas J. Grahame, M. 
A. Craig, G. F. Coar, Kenneth Spencer 
and Harry Furze of the Globe Indem- 
nity; F. Vanderbilt, T. F. ang G:-E. 
Trinder, J. F. O’Loughlin, E. Thistle. 
1. B. Clarke and C. A. Kratt of te Royal 
Indemnity and E agle Indemnity: J. F 
Hoffman of the American & Foreign; F. 
B. Zeller of the marine department of 
the Royal; A. B. Grant of the marine 
department of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, and J. J. Cornish of Boston, 
of Field & Cowles, New England man- 
agers of the Royal. 
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WAY on a carefree vacation. 


Behind them, with 
the “Unseen Guardian,” are all worries concerning 

the protection of their baggage and personal belong- 
ings against theft, loss by fire, damage through travel 


hazards, pilferage, transit damage. 


The cast machinery of the L@ L&G organization ope- 
rates to assure its agents their share of this Summer business. 
Research, statistics—every department in the company 
cooperates with L@ L@G agents by showing them where 
business lies . . . how to approach it . . . how to present 


how best to handle difficult leads . . . how 


to close the toughest contract. 


their facts... 
Field Representatives are 
active in personally assisting the agents in soliciting 


Tourist business. 


The agent need only ask himself—‘For how many trav- 
elers shall I act as the ‘Unseen Guardian’? How many 
other forms of Vacation Insurance can I write?” Set a 


and let the world-wide L@ L&G 
facilities help you reach it. 


worth-while goal 


60] ONDON 


GLOBE, 


Insurance Co ero 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St.,New York, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








\ friend of mine, who traveled in New 
York state for an insurance company 
years ago, told me confidentially that 
he had one regret in life. He was only 
about 25 years old then and I wondered 
what terrible calamity had blighted his 
young life. Pressed by me he said that 
the regret was that his father and his 
forbears being an old New England fam- 
ily he himself had not been born on 
New England soil. 

I had often heard of the pride of New 
Englanders in being New’ Englanders, 
but I had never heard it expressed this 
way, and it made an impression on me. 
Love of the state of one’s birth is a 
fine thing of course, but intensified as 
above, it becomes somewhat of a joke, 
or at least it tickles one’s sense of hu- 
mor a little. He spoke of New York 
state and what was beyond it as if it 
were a foreign country, and apparently 
thought America ended west of the 
Massachusetts state line. I wonder if 
after all these years he still thinks so. 

*x* * ~ 
Before New York Was English 

New York state was non-English un- 

til after the Revolution and racially the 


people were different from New Eng- 
land which led to many feuds and 
jealousies in the army and in the Con- 
‘inental Congress during and after the 


Revolution 


Raiding a Badger Fight 

Years ago a lot of wild young fieldrnen 
at a summer meeting staged a badger 
fight in an old barn. Badger fights are 
against the law, and when “the crowd” 
had been neatly gotten together after 
some effort worthy of a better purpose 
the place was raided by several pseudo- 
policemen, when there was a wild scram- 
ble to get away to avoid arrest. Just 
at the point when one or two of the 
fieldmen sought to bribe the constables 
the truth was sprung and the matter 
ended in a good laugh, 

I was not in the crowd as I was too 
busy looking at the scenery elsewhere 
hut T claim no superior mind in not 
“biting” as the matter was masterfully 
nlanned and executed by minds that had 
for years been devoted not only to build- 
ing up fine agency plants but that hod 
also, as a recreation become adept at 
staging things like this. 

(“Bill” Hadley of The Eastern Under- 
writer, who has attended all our meet- 
ings since 1908, and is considered one of 
us, was there, but if he was drafted I 
do not know for he has never told me. 
How about it, Bill?) 

Editor’s Note:—‘“Bill” Hadley was not 
a party to, by or of the badger fight 
noted above, but he pleads guilty to be- 
ing the fireworks, gun vowder or what 
have you, in perhaps the most memor- 
able badger fight of al! time, staged at 
the country club in Dallas, Tex, on the 
occasion of the meetine of the American 
Life Convention in 1909. This fight was 
adroitly conceived, masterfully staged 
and executed with precision. “Bill” 
swears he would be happy to take part 
in another such badger fight if it gave 
promise of as much intense excitement 
and so guaranteed to produce as dra- 
matic a climax. 

* * * 


Tribute to a Good Sport 
Talking about “high jinks” at one sum- 


mer meeting, there were five fieldmen 
standing at the Frontenac dock one 
moonlight evening all of whom (except 
myself) are now officers above the grade 
of secretaryships. We were all dressed 
in our soup and fish clothes and one 
very energetic member of our party 
turned to me and invited me to take a 
swim with him as he knew I was fond 
of that, having navigated myself across 
three miles of St. Lawrence River the 
day before. 

I suggested that it was rather late 
and that we were not properly attired 
but he thought that a good sport should 
not hesitate to follow his example, which 
was—jump in as was. And he did. He 
looked like a drowned rat when he came 
out but he had had his joke. 

The average layman would naturally 
conclude that this man would never 
amount to anything, but I am sorry to 
have to disillusion him. He and _ his 
father before him have always been suc- 
cessful insurance men. The energy of 
this interesting specimen was simply as- 
tounding. The next day be volunteered 
to play baseball with the bellhops’ as- 
sociation of the hotel against a similar 
organization of a nearby hotel. 

His hair is gray now but he still man- 
ages to be on entertainment committees 
of ex-fieldmen’s clubs and what not. 
Here’s long life to you, old scout. You 
have made two laughs grow where only 
one grew before and you have made 
more pleasant many dreary days on the 
road for your fellow insurance men be- 
sides now furnishing me abundant ma- 
terial in writing your various exploits 


from memory, some twenty years ago. 
You have certainly enjoyed life! 


* * * 


One Santa Cruz Too Much 

About 1904, “Lloyd,” “Tommy,” “Vic- 
tor,” “Al” and myself, were at the Iro- 
quois at Buffalo on the night prior to 
our going home to New York after a 
trip of several weeks. 

This was “B. V.” (before Volstead) and 
we were deliberating on some new re- 
freshing after-dinner drink. I suggested 
a Santa Cruz rum cocktail and it was 
so voted. We had several... 

When I arrived home the following 
Sunday my wife had a specially fine 
dinner. When the desert came I asked 
her what it was and she said it was 
pudding with Santa Cruz rum sauce. I 
did not tell her so but as I had had 
all the Santa Cruz rum I wanted for 
some time the last thing in the world I 
wanted was the taste or smell of Santa 
Cruz rum and I think the others may 
have felt the same way. 

* * x 


The Tides of Lake George 


At Lake George I noticed a lady sit- 
ting at the dock for some time. She 
turned to me and asked me when the 
tide would be high. She had apparently 
no knowledge of the fact that fresh wa- 
ter lakes have no tides. She promptly 
disbelieved me of course. To prove I 
was wrong she showed me a high water 
mark, that is a line on the dock which 
to her proved conclusively that I was 
wrong. The high water mark simply 
indicated that the water had been that 
high in spring, before the summer evap- 
oration and droughts lowered the lake 
level. It was circumstantial evidence 
that proved nothing but she had this 
in favor of her contention, nevertheless. 

+ e « 
Teeth in the Keyboard 


Traveling in northern New York re- 
cently and suddenly stopping the engine 
at a junction point the engineer gave 
us a severe jolt. A traveling man was 
typewriting in the smoking car and the 
jolt caused his misspelling a word. In- 
stead of erasing it, he interlined the fol- 
lowing: 

“Dear House: Don’t think T cannot 
spell straight. The fact is my false teeth 
have been knocked out of my mouth by 


the engineer’s jolt and became mixe: 
up with the keyboard.” 
.- oe && 
A Descriptive Innovation 

To express his dislike of the smel! 
that used to permeate glove leather mills 
on account of the ammonia properties 
in certain ingredients, a traveling man 
in telling me of his first inspections o/ 
this class stated that the stench was 
worse than the smell that came out o| 
a dyspeptic elephant’s mouth. 

x * * 
Old Styles of Entertainment 

When I entered the field it was th: 
custom for a lot of us, old and young, 
to patronize what was then known as 
the SPIT BOX at Albany, N. Y., a vau- 
deville house of the popular kind thos« 
days. We went there “en masse” as the 
French would say. The reason we called 
it the “Spit Box” was because thos: 
who sat in the “swell part” were liable 
to be spat upon by the gallery gods. 
Truly a recherché dump. But we had no 
moving pictures those days and good 
shows were infrequent so we had to 
make the best of what we had which 
comes easy and natural to trained field- 
men. In fact that is his experience gen- 
erally in the matter of companionship, 
entertainment, and in the conduct of his 
business as relating to men, matters and 
surroundings. 

There was one sanctimonious old fel- 
low among the crowd who after a good 
deal of coaxing, not to say actual physic- 
al force, consented to go with the others 
to witness what he called an immoral 
spectacle. He never cracked a smile dur- 
ing the whole performance and when we 
got back to the hotel he was asked, 
“Well, how did you like it?” He replied 
that he only went to “frown down” the 
actors and actresses, which brought a 
roar of laughter from us roughnecks he- 
cause the idea of his efforts to frown 
down a lot of cheap vaudeville actors 
and actorines. The effect that his frowns 
would have on this talent seemed irre- 
sistibly humorous to us especially as he 
seemed so very serious about it. 





COMPANY TO CHANGE NAME 

The Phoenix & Wiener, Austrian fire 
and marine company, will change its 
name to Allgemeine Versicherungs Ge- 
sellschaft Phoenix (General Insurance 
Company Phoenix). 
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West Virginia May 
Sue Ass’n Companies 


— 


STATE WINS FEDERAL SUIT 





District Court Upholds Right of Com- 
missioner to Take Action Against 
140 Companies 





The United States District Court sit- 
ting in Asheville, N. C., last week up- 
held the rights of the state auditor and 
insurance commissioner of West Virginia 
to institute suits in the state courts to 
enjoin 140 company members of the 
West Virginia Uniformity Association 
from executing certain contracts with 
their West Virginia agents. This court 
order modifies a decree of the district 
court of the southern district of West 
Virginia restraining the auditor from in- 
terfering with the fire companies in exe- 
cuting their contracts, 

Explaining this case, Insurance Com- 
mission Edgar C. Lawson says: 

“In the fall of 1927, 140 fire insurance 
companies, composing what is known as 
the West Virginia Uniformity Associa- 
tion, submitted to their agents in West 
Virginia a contract, known as the ‘green 
contract, providing that if the agents 
represented any companies other than 
uniformity companies they would be pe- 
nalized one-half of their commissions. 

“The agents appealed to the insurance 
department on January 6, 1928. Sam T. 
Mallison, then auditor, authorized At- 
torney General H. B. Lee to bring a suit 
in the Circuit Court of Kanawha county 
in the name of the state of West Virginia 
against the companies belonging to 
the uniformity association, upon the 
grounds that said contract was illegal 
and was an attempt to create a monopoly 
in restrain of trade, and an attempt to 
drive out the independent companies 
from the agencies of the state. 

“Judge Arthur P. Hudson granted a 
temporary injunction January 6, 1928, re- 
straining the enforcement of the ‘green 


contract.’ After numerous conferences 
the case was finally dismissed upon an 
agreed order, that the companies would 
withdraw the ‘green contract’ and not 
submit any more like it to the agents 
without the approval of the insurance 
department. This order was entered in 


October, 1928. 
Smaller Penalties Proposed 


“Immediately, the West Virginia Uni- 
formity Association prepared another 
contract containing the same ‘separa- 
tion’ clauses but providing small penal- 
ties. The agents met at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., and unanimously rejected the 
contracts and petitioned the companies 
to not attempt to enforce them, and of- 
fered to sign a contract to not represent 
any company in their agencies except at 
the flat uniform commission of 20%, 
which these companies had been paying 
for several years. 

“This was the situation when the pres- 
ent auditor came into office March 4. 
1929. Numerous conferences were held 
with the officers of the uniformity asse- 
ciation and their attorneys, and _ the 
agents and their attorneys. No agree- 
ment could be reached. However, the 
agents submitted a uniform contract, 
agreeing to a uniform commission for all 
companies represented. This was reject- 
ed and the companies insisted upon their 
contracts and the doctrine of separa- 
tion. 

“T then gave the companies ten days’ 
notice to withdraw such contracts or I 
would have to renew the suit in the 
courts of Kanawha county, meaning a 
chancery suit to be brought by the at- 
torney general in the name of the state 
of West Virginia, similar to the former 
suit. 

Federal Injunction Sought 

“Before I had even consulted the at- 
torney general, the West Virginia Uni- 
formity Association through their attor- 
neys, Steptoe & Johnson, brought suit 
in the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of West Virginia 
against me and Attorney General Lee, 





asking for an injunction preventing us 
from bringing a suit in state courts. 

“On May 15, 1929, Hon. G. W. McClin- 
tic, judge of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of West 
Virginia, after a hearing, dismissed the 
case as to Attorney General Lee, but 
issued an order restraining the state 
auditor and my subordinates from in- 
terfering with said contract or bringing 
suit in the state courts. 

“Feeling that said order seriously in- 
terfered with my supervisory powers as 
insurance commissioner over the insur- 
ance companies and their agents, as pro- 
vided by the insurance laws of the state, 
I appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Richmond, Va., and 
the case was argued and submitted on 
April 17, 1930.” 





KENTUCKY ASS’N OFFICERS 


Following are the officers elected last 
week at the annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Insurance Agents: 
President, Norman I. Taylor, Burnside; 
first vice-president, Joseph H. Gausepohl, 
Covington, advanced from secretary- 
treasurer, a post held for four and a half 
years; second vice-president, J. D. Mc- 
Pherson, Madisonville; third vice-presi- 
dent, Jas. Manion, Henderson; fourth 
vice-president, W. H. Noel, Harlan; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Leo E. Thieman, Lou- 
isville, who is also secretary-treasurer 
of the Louisville Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 





DEATH OF FRED H. RHOADS 


Frederick H. Rhoads, manager of the 
Pacific department of the Aetna Fire 
of Hartford and the World Fire & 
Marine, died suddenly last Friday in San 
Francisco following a heart attack in his 
office. He had been with the Aetna 
since 1912, having joined the company 
in Chicago. Later he went to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where he was made assistant 
manager and then manager in 1923. In 
1927 Mr. Rhoads was president of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific. He was sixty-two years of age. 


35 STORY BLD’G ON JOHN ST. 

Julian Kovacs, president of the Platt 
Holding Corporation, is erecting a 35 
story building at 116 John street cover- 
ing the entire block front on Pearl 
street from John to Platt streets. The 
exterior will be faced with stone for 
three stories above the grade floor and 
above this with glazed brick and archi- 
tectural decorative terra cotta. The John 
street entrance, a 2 storied portal, will 
lead to a 2 story marble and bronze 
arcade from John to Platt street. The 
building will rise with a shaft of 22 
stories before setbacks occur. There will 
be twelve large elevators with a speed 
of over 800 feet a minute for the eight 
express cars and 750 feet a minute for 
the four locals. There will be an esca- 
lator in this building and also two floors 
designed for binder office purposes. It 
is expected that the building will be 
ready for rental by March, 1931. 





CO-OPERATIVES MEET 


Informing the public on what fire in- 
surance is and what it does will be one 
of the main activities during the com- 
ing year of the twenty-two companies 
of the Co-operative Fire Insurance Com- 
panies of New York State which closed 
a two-day convention and “get-together” 
in Albany Friday night. Co-operation 
between fire insurance companies, their 
agents and the public was stressed at 
the conference discussions and George 
H. Jamison, chief of the co-operative 
fire and licensing bureau of the New 
York state insurance department, em- 
phasized the value of supervision. This 
supervision, he pointed out, is not detri- 
mental to the companies and_ the'r 
agents, but aids in maintaining a high 
standard. 


A. HYMAN & SONS MOVE 
A. Hyman & Sons, agent for the St 
Paul for “all risk” floaters, have moved 
to larger quarters at 60 John street. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 
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Parker Re-elected 
Jersey Society Head 


A. R. LAWRENCE 1ST VICE-PRES. 


Other Officers Elected; Plans Made for 
Better and Larger Courses 
Next Year 


Stephen E. Parker, one of the char- 
ter members of the New Jersey Society 





of Insurance, was re-elected president of 
the organization for his third term last 
Friday by the Board of Governors who 
held their meeting at the Down Town 
Club, Newark. Other officers elected 
were as follows: A. R. Lawrence, chair- 
man and manager of the Compensation 
and Rating Bureau of New Jersey, first 
vice-president; Leon A. Watson, rating 
expert, Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, second vice-president and J. E. 
T. McClellz in, superintendent of inspec- 
tions, Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey, secretary. 

The election of officers was followed 
by a general discussion of plans for the 
coming 1930-1931 season of fire and cas- 
ualty courses, which will be enlarged in 
scope and cover a wider field than here- 
tofore. To obtain the best that can be 
had, President Parker plans to appoint 
a_ school sec which will investi- 
gate the situation and make a report to 
him as to the results of their findings. 
Other committees will be appointed at 
a later date. Eighteen new members 
were elected to membership. 

The society plans to make the or- 
ganization wider in scope for next year 
through the selection of insurance of- 
ficials who are authorities on the sub- 
jects that are to be selected by the 

Joard of Governors and to be presented 
in such a manner that will be easily 
understood by the student. 


REPORT ON NASHUA FIRE 





N. F. P. A. Attributes Heavy Fire Loss 
to Unrestricted Use of Wooden 
Shingles in Ill-Fated City 
The National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation has published an excellent twen- 
ty-page pamphlet, containing many 
photographs, on the Nashua, N. H. con- 
flagration of May 4+. The total property 
loss was estimated at $3,000,000 of which 
only about _ lf we es covered by insur- 
ance. The N. F. P. A. says that Nashua 
has reaped the rewi ia of its folly in 
permitting the unrestrained use of wood- 
en shingles as roof coverings through- 
out the city. On this subject of the ex- 
treme danger of wooden shingles the N. 

fF. P. A. report says in part: 

“Wooden shingle roofs were easy prey 
to the flying embers, and fire officials 
said that this was the principal reason 
for the extension of the conflagration 
into the Crown Hill section. Had the 
roofs been of fire-resistive material it is 
their opinion that the disaster could 
have been averted. This conclusion might 
reasonably be drawn by the presence of 
“a number of dwellings with fire-resistive 
roofs located directly in the fire area 
which came through the conflagration 
unscathed. 

“It is not to be inferred that all build- 
ings with fire-resistive roofs were saved, 
as a number of such buildings in the fire 
area, close to burning structures that had 
been ignited by sparks on wooden shin- 
gle roofs, were ignited by radiated heat. 
It is also probable that a few houses 
with fire-resistive roofs were ignited by 
brands falling upon wooden cornices or 
porches, or in other ways. Likewise a 
few wooden shingle covered buildings 
escaped destruction due to the efforts 
of the fire department or some freak 
of the wind. The conclusion is unescap- 
able, however, that wooden shingle roofs 
were the determining factor in the 
spread of the conflagration. 

“Since the fire, Nashua has enacted 
an ordinance requiring new buildings, or 
those where repairs involve more than 
25% of the roof, to have fire-resistive 
roof coverings.” 
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CAPITAL FIRE OFFICERS 

Directors of the Capital Fire of Con- 
cord, N. H., one of the Firemen’s of 
Newark group, made several changes in 
the company’s official staff last week. 
The following were elected: President 
Charles L. Jackman; first president and 
treasurer, Josiah C. Fernald; secretary, 
Walter Williamson; assistant secretary, 


E. L. BALLARD A DIRECTOR 

Edward L. Ballard was last week elect- 
ed a member of the board of directors of 
the City Housing Corporation, a limited 
dividend company. Mr. Ballard is chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Fire and the 
Washington Assurance. The City Hous- 
ing Corporation, of which Alexander M. 
Bing is president, is a limited dividend 


Carl G. Gesen; second vice-president, company devoted to building better 
Archibald Kemp; vice-president, Neal homes and communities. It has complet- 
Sassett; vice-presidents and secretaries, ed the Sunnyside Gardens model com- 
John Kay, Wells T. Bassett; secretaries, munity in Queens and is now building 
Herbert A. Clark, H. R. M. Smith, the model city of Radburn, “The Town 
James K. Meldrum, E. G. Potter, Wal- for the Motor Age,” near Hackensack 
ter J. Schmidt, W. W. Potter; assistant and Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Ballard has 
secretaries, William Werner, Henry I. been a stockholder in the company for 
Willett, Ernest R. Scott, Herman Am- some years. 
bos, T. Lee Trimble, John E. Lansing, 





Harry C. Houghton. FIRE BRIGADE EXPOSITION 

From July 25 to August 10 of this 
year an international fire brigade expo- 
sition will be held at Rotterdam on the 
former Nenijo grounds. Prince Henry 
of the Netherlands and the mayors of 
the leading cities of Holland are on the 
“Honor Committee.” 





FRANKLIN FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Franklin Fire last 
week declared a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents a share on the new $5 stock, 
payable July 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord June 20. 











Surplus Growth of 


Insurance Companies 
and Banks 


—_— and tremendous growth 
in the surplus accounts of insur- 
ance companies and banks has resulted 
from their operations during the last 
twenty-seven years, according to a survey 
of forty-five such companies recently 
made by Insuranshares Certificates 
Incorporated. 

The average annual gain during the 
period was 37% per annum. 

Insuranshares Certificates Incorpor- 
ated is an investment company special- 
izing in insurance and bank stocks. Full 
information will be gladly given by— 


Insuranshares Corporation 
of New York 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street 
Chicago New York San — 
4 


























CHRYSLER BUILDING TESTS 





Three Pumps Attain Seventy Pounds’ 
Pressure at Top of Building, 1,040 
Feet Above the Street 

Tests conducted by the New York 
Fire Department in the new seventy- 
four story Chrysler building last week 
showed that it was possible to attain 
a water pressure of seventy pounds to 
the square inch at the peak of the struc- 
ture with the building’s three pumps 
working in unison. This is fifteen pounds 
greater than the normal water pressure 
on the city’s mains in Lexington avenue, 
1,040 feet below the tip of the spire. 
The seven tests were conducted by Chief 
Inspector Michael J. Reidy of the Bu- 
reau of Fire Prevention. 

Fire Commissioner John J. Dorman 
said that this test will be held soon with 
fire engines supplying the pressure in- 
stead of the pumps in the building. The 
three pumps used last week have a ca- 
pacity of 750 gallons a minute and there 
are four 15,000-gallon water supply tanks. 
The pumps are located in the cellar and 
on the twenty-fifth and forty-eighth 
floors. The standpipe system is eight 
inches in diameter. 





N. J. HOSPITAL INSPECTIONS 





Work Is Progressing Rapidly Accord- 
ing to L. A. Watson, Who Gives Din- 
ner to Engineers and Inspectors 
Leon A. Watson, expert for the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey, recent- 
ly gave a dinner to company executives, 
engineers and inspectors who had par- 
ticipated in the work of surveying the 
hospitals and state institutions in New 
Jersey in accordance with the hospital 
inspection program of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. United 
States Manager C. F. Shallcross of the 
North British & Mercantile, Secretary 
Frederick Hoadley of the American of 
Newark, several engineers of the Na- 
tional Board and others, with a total of 
twenty-five in all, attended the dinner. 
Up to the present seventy-five hospi- 
tals and sixteen state institutions have 
been inspected in New Jersey and no 
extra help has been employed by the 
Rating Office in this work. The Rat- 
ing Office has inspected 52% of the num- 
ber of institutions and 89% of the num- 
ber of beds registered, but has not in- 
spected hospitals having less than 50 beds 
nor any county institutions except those 

in Essex County. 





WORKING ON OHIO CODE 





State Bar Association to Hear Tentative 
Measure in July; to Go Before Leg- 
islature if Accepted 


A new proposed insurance code for 
Ohio will be presented at the meeting 
of the state Bar Association executive 


committee meeting July 8, 9 and 10 for 
approval. The insurance code committee 
of the association met recently at Colum- 
bus to consider the tentative draft of 
the code. Representatives from a num- 
ber of insurance organizations were pres- 
ent and took part in the discussion. The 
code work of the Bar Association is a 
voluntary effort of its part. 

After the association’s approval of the 
proposed draft, it will be presented to 
the Ohio legislature at the 1931 session 
for consideration. 

The Bar Association desires, insofar as 
possible, to eliminate obsolete statutes 
now appearing in the law; to consolidate 
into one section many sections dealing 
with the same general subject; to clarify 
the law where its intent is obscure and 
to make necessary changes where same 
are needed for the proper transaction 
of business. 





TRAVELERS CLUB OUTING 


The Travelers Men’s Club and Girls’ 
Club are holding their annual field day 
in Hartford next Tuesday. These clubs 
are the home office employes’ organiza- 
tions. 
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Turkish Monopoly 
Results Are Given 
PREMIUM INCOME IS HEAVY 





Many Companies Sought to Evade Gov- 
ernment Edict by Writing Long 
Term Covers 





The Reassurance Nationale, Turkish 
monopoly carrier, has published its first 
accounts covering the five and a _ half 
months from the beginning of its opera- 
tions on July 19, 1929, to the end of 
the year. The results for this short 
period are as follows: : 

Fire: Premiums, 829,082 Turkish 
pounds; losses settled, 25,841; losses 
pending, 31,114; commissions paid, 165,- 
816. Marine: Premiums, 289,979; losses 
settled, 46,683; losses pending, 100,052; 
commissions paid, 50,515. Accident: Pre- 
miums, 17,041 pounds; commissions paid, 
2,982; losses settled, 1,232; losses pend- 
ing, 2,160. It was decided to distribute a 
dividend of 3.93%. 

The report made by the management 
contains a number of interesting facts 
and statements about the development of 
the monopoly and its relations to the 
private insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Turkey. In the fire business es- 
pecially many companies endeavored to 
evade the regulations of the government 
or at least to delay their effect upon 
their direct business by issuing a large 
number of long term policies, usually for 
five years before the monopoly law ac- 
tually was declared in force. On this 
business they could thus keep their full 
net line and reinsure the rest fully with 
their own treaty reinsurers instead of 
ceding to the Reassurance Nationale. 
The management says that in spite of 
these manoeuvers its fire premium in- 
come has been running at the rate of 
2,000,000 Turkish pounds per year. 

Marine business was placed abroad even 
before the monopoly was created to a 
large extent. The Reassurance Nation- 
ale is figuring on annual premium income 
of about 500,000 Turkish pounds. As to 
the rather high loss figure shown for this 
account the management explains that 
the situation in the Turkish market is 
different from that of a general marine 
account inasmuch as about half of the 
premium income is derived from business 
on coastwise shipping for which losses 
can be fairly well estimated within a 
week or so. 

Marine cargo business made up 89.17% 
of the total, specie 7.49% and hull only 
3.34%. The large proportion of coast- 
wise business as well as of cargo busi- 
ness is cited as justification for the pre- 
mium reserve, which is fixed at only 30% 
for marine business. 


EXAMINERS’ INSPECTION 

The Examining Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation is going ahead with the program 
initiated by its new president, J. L. 
Brandmaier, southern underwriter of the 
Hudson and Svea companies. On June 
24 a group of about forty underwriters, 
members of the association, is going to 
make an inspection of the Newark plant 
of the Sherwin-Williams Co., manufac- 
turers of paints and varnishes. A cer- 
tain number of underwriters from each 
fire insurance company will participate 
in accordance with the allottments made 
and they will write up reports of the 
inspection which are to be circulated 
among all companies. The next inspec- 
tion will be made by a different group 
and so on so that all members get their 
turn. 
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HEADS SPRINKLER CONFERENCE 





H. C. Klein Made Chairman; Premium 
Production Last Year Was in 
Excess of $3,000,000 
The Sprinkler Leakage Conference at 
its recent annual meeting elected the 
following officers: chairman, H. C. Klein, 
New York Underwriters; vice-chairman, 
W. B. Burchell, Commercial Union; sec- 
retary, J. W. Collins, Queen; treasurer, 
D. G. Stone, Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
New members on the executive commit- 
tee are: F. P. Walther, Continental; G. 
S. Tompkins, Fireman’s Fund; R. W. 
Crowther, Springfield Fire & Marne. T. 
M. Myring of the Atlas was made chair- 

man of this committee. 
There are now 196 companies in the 


Conference and the premium income last 
year was in excess of $3,000,000, the 
highest total yet reached. The principal 
accomplishments of last year were the 
adoption of a new sprinkler leakage 
policy and the promulgation of a new 
handbook which can be used country- 
wide. 





PREVENTION RADIO TALKS 

A series of radio addresses dealing 
with causes of fires has been arranged 
by the Fire Marshal’s Division of the 
Massachusetts State Department of 
Public Safety. These will be on the air 
Monday nights from 8:30 to 9 o’clock 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time, and will 
be given over Stations WBZ at Spring- 
field, Mass., and WBZA of Boston. 


."The eye gives more perfect knowledge 
than the ear"—perhaps—but the word 
"Service" is of little value in type—its 
implied action is a vital force in our 


operations. 


USO Gyro 
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AIRCRAFT SALES SURVEY 
Barber & Baldwin Unit Gives Results of 
Six Months’ Study of Best Possible 
Sources of Buyers 

In a survey of the aircraft sales field 
which has taken six months to complete, 
the Aero Engineering & Advisory Serv- 
ice, Inc., associated with Barber & Bald- 
win, Inc., points out the desirability of 
developing the business market. If air- 
craft manufacturers concentrate on the 
industrial market and sell planes exten- 
sively to business they will at the same 
time be developing 2 private owner class 
out of the executives who are in a po- 
sition to pay for the airplanes for per- 
sonal use aS a sporting proposition, says 
the survey. Upon successful cultivation 
of this market a threefold effect would 
ensue: 

1. Actual ownership and use of planes 
by the companies themselves. 

2. Increased use of air transport on 
the part of the representatives of those 
companies, requiring more planes from 
scheduled and non-scheduled operators. 
3. Personal ownership by men whose 
desire to buy will be backed by ability 
to pay. 

Supplementing collection of data and 
personal interviews, the company mailed 
questionnaires to over 5,000 individuals 
including the following, who were con- 
sidered as prospective users of planes: 
managing editors of 1,130 newspapers, 
presidents of cighty-six railroad systems 
and sales managers and other executives 
of more than 3,100 selected industrial 
companies of a capitalization of $500,000 
or over. Choice of these industrial 
groups was made as a result of analyz- 
ing present users and giving considera- 
tion to general adaptability of organiza- 
tion to employment of planes. 

Of the newspaper responses 37% dis- 
closed that they had already used air- 
planes, in the majority of cases for cov- 
ering special events and obtaining news 
photos. Of the industrial responses the 
proportion was 27.5% mostly for the 
transportation of executives and_ sales- 
men. This use far exceeded others, be- 
ing double that of contacting branch of- 
fices, and three and a half times pub- 
licity. 

Almost one-fifth of the respondents 
stated that they would purchase planes 
if proved economy in their business could 
be shown. An additional number were 
favorably disposed. Cost outran safety 
five to three as a deterrent to use. In 
10% of the cases flying was refrained 
from because of disapproval by boards 
of directors and 20% as a result of fam- 
ily objections, As a result of the sur- 
vey, oil companies, the automobile in- 
dustry, machinery manufacturing com- 
panies and newspapers were considered 
the best prospective users. 





TWO MASS. APPOINTMENTS 

The Newark Fire have made two agen- 
cy appointments recently in Massachu- 
setts. They include Louis H. Cramer at 
Worcester and Donald H. Briggs at 
Haverhill. Both agencies have been in 
the fire insurance field for a number of 
years. 


WITH ALBERT B. LIELL, INC. 

The Caledonian-American has appoint- 
ed Albert B. Liell, Inc., as New York 
City agent of the company. William J. 
Manning is manager of this agency. 
This is one of the old established Brook- 
lyn agencies which recently opened a 
Manhattan office at 342 Madison avenue. 
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Postal Card House Organ 
Smooths The Way To Sales 


New York State Local Agency Demonstrates Successful Use 
of Direct-by-Mail Advertising as an Aid to 


Premium Production 


Direct by mail advertising ts constantly 
advocated as an aid to local agents, but 
some producers contend that while the 
idea ts good the results do not warrant 
the expense and time involved. But the 
expertment ts well worth while, the Bos- 
ton and Old Colony companies of Boston 
contend through the columns of their 
monthly publication, the “Accelerator,” ed- 
ited by Raymond C. Dreher. Mr. Dreher 
im the June issue proves his point by cit- 
ing some of the gains achieved by a well- 
known New York State local agency, the 
Broughton & Son Agency of Pavilion. 
Here ts what he says in this connection: 

This agency was established by the 
present manager's grandfather as a brok- 
erage business in 1876. In 1890, he hav- 
ing reached the age of eighty-one, the 
business was taken over by his son, the 
present manager’s father. In 1915 the 
third Mr. Broughton entered the insur- 
ance business of Broughton & Son. Left 
alone in 1921 by his father’s death, Mr. 
J. L. Broughton has continued to con- 
duct the business under the old firm 
name. 

Mr. Broughton has always believed in 
advertising, realizing that it is absolute- 
ly necessary to the growth of the local 
agency. For a number of years he has 
made substantial recognition of the costs 
of advertising in his yearly budget. But 
when the fiftieth anniversary of the 
agency came around in 1926 he wanted 
to do something special to call the fact 
to the attention of his patrons and so 
he adopted the idea of a_ postal-card 
house organ. The first issue, January, 
1926, was given over to the mention 
of the semi-centennial and a little out- 
lined biography of the lives of each of 
the three men connected with the agency. 

Reaching a Wide Field 

Pavilion, New York, is situated al- 
most equi-distant from four large vil- 
lages, averaging about 5,000 in popula- 
tion, and one small city of about 18,- 
QOO. Up to 1926 an amount almost equal- 
ing the present quota for advertising had 
been spent in newspaper advertising, cal- 
endars, etc., but as the patrons of the 
agency were served by newspapers from 
all five of the above towns and even 
some others it was too expensive to ad- 
vertise in all and doubt rose as to the 
efficiency of this method of advertising. 
But from the very first postal card form 
of advertising was considered satisfac- 
tory. And as time went on, its bene- 
fits multiplied rapidly. 

As can be gathered from the descrip- 
tion of the location of the town of Pav- 
ilion, the business is done largely among 
rural people, probably at least 50% be- 
ing farmers. Each month about a thou- 
sand cards are sent out. As Mr. Brough- 
ton says, “Personal contact means much 
more to country people than it does to 
urban patrons and as our business grew 
I found it physically impossible to see 
and chat with every one who did busi- 
ness with us. When I did make a bus- 
iness call, I found a sort of stiffness at 


first and it was necessary to break the 
ice and get acquainted. But during the 
first year of this post card plan I found 
reception more cordial on calling, as if 
this little card had ‘kept the chain of 
friendship bright,’ to use an Indian 
phrase.” . 
Good Results from Post Card House 
Organ 

We agree with Mr. Broughton in that 
there are several exceedingly good re- 
sults from this little postal card house 
organ. The most important one is de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraph. Then 
there is its work in keeping the agency 
continually in the minds of the public; 
the bringing to the reader’s attention 
of the forms of insurance which they 
need; the explaining of coverages; the 
calling to attention of various forms of 
violations and how to avoid them; the 
urging of fire prevention and fire con- 
trol methods, etc. 

Mr. Broughton has been able to mark 
instances when suggestions made in his 
little house organ have been taken up 
by the surrounding towns. For exam- 
ple, some pointed observations on the 
scarcity of fire-fighting apparatus and 
the seeming reluctance of the larger 
towns to send help brought immediate 
action. Since that date the municipali- 
ties at fault have sent their apparatus 
to several rural fires. 

Mr. Broughton feels that this form of 
advertising has the great advantage of 
getting the attention of the very people 
you wish it to. Then there is no guess 
work nor uncertainty about it. You can 
Say just what you want to say to those 
people whom you wish to hear it and at 
a very small fraction of the cost in- 
volved in sending a personal letter to 
each one. 

If more agents would try this idea 
there would be less stiffness and neces- 
sity for getting acquainted when making 
personal calls. Your prospects will feel 
that they know you through the postal 
card house organ and you will need no 
other introduction or ice-breaking. 





BEST’S FIRE REPORTS OUT 





1930 Edition Makes a Special Feature 
of Analyzing Investments of Individ- 
ual Fire and Marine Companies 

The Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., has 
issued its 1930 edition of “Best’s Fire 
and Marine Insurance Reports.” The 
work contains complete information on 
all fire and marine insurance institutions 
of all classes operating in the United 
States and on most Canadian compa- 
nies. On each company there appears 
the latest financial statement, profit and 
loss exhibit, investment exhibit, sum- 
mary of bonds and stocks owned, stock- 
holders’ gain and dividends paid. 

A complete five year underwriting ex- 
hibit of business written by classes is 
shown, together with comparisons show- 
ing gross and kinds of business writ- 
ten, history, management, reputation, of- 
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ficers and directors, besides other im- 
portant and interesting information for 
the insurance buyer, seller or investor. 
It is an authority on all such matters. 

One of the new features incorporated 
in the publication includes stockholders’ 
gains per share, liquidating value, par 
value of stocks of each stock insurance 
company, together with an investment 
exhibit showing not only the actual cash 
income from investments, but unrealized 
appreciation and depreciation of secur- 
ity holdings as well. This volume also 
elaborates on the exhibit showing the 
percentage of assets, based upon market 
values as of December 31, 1929, invested 
in the different types of investment 
holdings. The total amount of bonds 
and stocks owned is divided into a num- 
ber of general classifications, showing 
the amount of each class held and the 
book shows in each instance par value, 
market value and actual cost. 

There are approximately 875 individual 
reports of stock, mutual and reciprocal 
companies writing fire and kindred lines 
reported upon in this volume, besides 
more or less comprehensive extracts from 
the financial statements of more than 
3,000 mutual insurance companies. 


FRANK S. SATHER PROMOTED 

The appointment of Frank S. Sather 
as manager in Minnesota and North 
Dakota, effective June 16, has been an- 
nounced by the Travelers Fire. Mr. 
Sather will have his headquarters in the 
Minneapolis branch office of the Trav- 
elers. Prior to coming with the fire 
company Mr. Sather was state agent of 
the Royal and the Queen in Nebraska, 
to which position he was appointed last 
year after serving three years as a spe- 
cial agent of the Queen in his native 
state of Minnesota. 


LEO POCKWITZ A DIRECTOR 

Leo Pockwitz has been elected a di- 
rector of the First National of Amer- 
ica, located at Seattle. The First Na- 








tional is one of the H. K. Dent group, - 


which Mr. Pockwitz represents in this 
part of the country. 
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New Policies 


Busy industrial executives 
expect their local agents to 
keep them posted on recent 
insurance developments. 


It is one of the principal 
functions of companies, and 
agents as well, to be alert to 
this situation and to keep 
sensitive to the needs and 
demands of the public. 

















Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, 


One Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Profits, 
Commissions, Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, 
Hulls, Cargoes, Inland Marine, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Registered 
Mail, Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and 
Occupancy, Earthquake, Riot and Civil Commotion. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance ins. Co. 
American National Fire Ins. Co. 
County Fire Insurance Co. 
Detroit Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Mount Royal Assurance Co. (“Ou*" 
North Carolina Home Ins. Co. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 


Great Amrrican Indemnity Company 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Percy Chubb Dies 
On Train in Canada 


SUFFERED A HEART ATTACK 


Founded Chubb & Son With His 
Father in 1883; Was 72 Years of 
Age; Born in Australia 





One of the outstanding figures of 
American marine insurance passed away 
with the death last Saturday on a train 
in Canada of Percy Chubb, head of 
Chubb & Son and chairman of the 
hoard of the Federal Insurance Co. Mr. 
Chubb was seventy-two years of age and 
had been only partly active in business 
for several years, his younger brother, 
Hendon Chubb, having real charge of 
the underwriting of marine and other 
lines in this well-known agency. Percy 
Chubb suffered a heart attack near 
Drummondsville, Canada, and died with- 
in a few moments. Only his valet was 
with him. 

Last Friday Mr. Chubb left New York 
on one of his periodical trips to his lodge 
on the river St. Anne des Mots on the 
Gaspe Peninsula where he was going for 
salmon fishing. He expected friends to 
join him there later. He was a fishing 
and shooting enthusiast and did consid- 
erable quail shooting in winter at his 
place in Thomasville, Ga. 

Mr. Chubb was born in Australia, a 
son of the late Thomas Caldecott Chubb, 
a British subject. He was brought to 
this country as a child and was edu- 
cated in the New York public schools 
and at the Brooklyn Polytechn‘c Insti- 
tute. Together with his father he 
founded the marine office of Chubb & 
Son in 1883 and became the senior mem- 
ber after his father’s death in 1887. Hen- 
don Chubb has been a partner since 
1895, and another brother, Sidney, who 
now lives in Paris, was a partner for 
a time. 

In addition to the underwriting office 
Percy Chubb established the Federal a 
number of years ago. He was president 
of this corporation until four years ago 
when he became chairman of the board 
and his brother, Hendon, took over the 
presidency. The Federal does a large 
volume of ocean and inland marine busi- 
ness, and is particularly active in jewelry 
underwriting. 

Traveler and Sportsman 

For several years Mr. Chubb has not 
given his full time to his business af- 
filiations although he has kept his po- 
sitions with Chubb & Son and his places 
on the boards of directors of the United 
States Guarantee Co., and the South 
Porto Rico Sugar Co. 

Percy Chubb enjoyed a reputation as 
a traveler and sportsman. Nearly every 
autumn he went to Scotland to his own 
place on the moor of Cawdor where he 
entertained American and British friends 
during the grouse season. He maintained 
his home at Glen Cove, L. I., one of the 
best known yachting centers and years 
ago owned such famous yachts as the 
“Vigilant,” “Queen Mab” and “Diana.” 

Mrs. Chubb, who died three years ago, 
had grown one of the most. beautiful 
gardens on Long Island, which Mr. 
Chubb continued. At the flower show 
this last March his garden exhibit re- 
ceived a special gold medal. 

Among Mr. Chubb’s clubs were the 
Union, Piping Rock, New Vork Yacht, 
Racauet and Tennis. India House. Auto- 
mobile of America. Downtown. National 
Golf, Turf and Field. Meadowbrook, 
Nassau County, Seawanhaka, Corinthian 
Yacht and City Midday. 

Funeral services were held ge ago 
morning from his late home in Glen 
Cove and were attended by a large num- 
ber of insurance men from the marine 
and other fields. The office of Chubb 
& Son was closed Wednesday except for 
a skeleton force, 





Marine Problems To 
Come Up At Vichy 


HOPE FOR STANDARD CLAUSES 





Marine Union Executive Council Con- 
siders Several Proposals at Recent 
London Meeting 





The executive council of the Interna- 
tional Marine Insurance Union at its 
recent London meeting considered sev- 
eral problems of marine underwriting in 
addition to formulating the program for 
the annual convention at Vichy. Fol- 
lowing are extracts from a report of this 


meeting prepared by Secretary M. 
Frenzl: 


To tackle the difficulties arising from 
the writing of transferred risks in for- 
eign markets, a first step has already 
been taken last year by introducing 
the Vienna Reinsurance Clause. Here, 
too, quite apart from its adoption as a 
recommended agreement of the Interna- 
tional Union, the initiative has been 
chiefly !aid in the hands of individual 
offices. And it transpires that, although 
it had been too late to incorporate the 
Vienna Clause in a great many treaties 
for 1930. because they were concluded or 
renewed prior to the definite drafting 
of the former, considerable headway has 
been made in the meantime in enforcing 
the clause, and in particular the leading 
reinsurance concerns on the Continent 
are said to take a very firm stand by 
refusing to accept any marine treaty 
unless the benefit of the Vienna Clause 
be secured. 

In these circumstances it is not per- 
haps saying too much to state that any 
marine office desirous of rendering the 
lines to be ceded to its reinsurers more 
attractive. will find itself more or less 
comnelled to fall into line, the more so 
if the contraction in the reinsurance 
market generally and the large amount 
of treaty business handled in some cen- 
ters is taken into consideration. 

From the discussion in London it ap- 
peared that the situation in the differ- 
ent hull markets is far from showing 
identical features. On the one hand, the 
views put forward bv British, German, 
Italian and Norweigian representatives 
conveyed the impression that things need 
not be looked upon quite pessimistic, 
and that, if rates could not be raised sud- 
denlv to a naying level in respect of a 
number of fleets, underwriters no doubt 
are at present bent unon treating them 
on their merits, and besides. there was 
not so much foreign competition to com- 
plain of in the liners business. On the 
other hand. the reports from Denmark. 
France. Holland and Sweden were any- 
thing but satisfactory and a strong point 


was made especially concerning any 
amount of competition on the part of 
the leading hull market of the world. 


Cargo Covers Still Chaotic 


Everyone present at the London mect- 
ing was convinced that the position in 
the cargo market is practically hopeless 
and that very radical measures are im- 
perative to remedy the situation. So far 
as the necessary raising of rates is con- 
cerned, it is evident from what has been 
said above that the action of the Inter- 
national Union must be limited to back- 
ing up the several markets. In the pres- 
ence of a large outside market, which 
seems inclined to consider itself first 
and foremost as a faithful servant of 
trade and commerce and therefore can- 
not see its way to refuse the cover of 
extraneous risks, it is unlikely that any 
binding agreement of Union members 
not to insure certain undesirable risks 
will be aimed at for some time to come. 


But. it was generally felt that the 
framing of Recommended Standard 
Clauses would be helpful in dealing with 
clients. To inaugurate this movement, 
the executive council has decided that 
close consideration should be given to 
the possibility of framing a uniform 
Warehouse to Warehouse Clause. Bear- 
ing in mind that this clause forms part 
of the policy form to which it is at- 
tached and that therefore it has to be 
read in the light of that policy, it was 
realized that the clause could not he 
worded exactly in the same manner in 
every country. Consequently, the chicf 
object of the new departure will be to 
compare the present warehouse to ware- 
house terms used in different markets 
and to lav down uniform rules as to the 
extent of cover granted. 

Again, the execut've council had to dis- 
cuss the outcome of an inquiry made bv 
the Union in the course of the year with 
a view to ascertaining the prospects of 
securing greater uniformity of cargo in- 
surance conditions generally. As will be 
rememhered, the International Federa- 
tion of Forward'ng Organizations had 
submitted a pronosal to that effect at 
the Vienna meeting of the International 
Union, and since for various reasons a 
definite standpoint could not be adopted 
then and there, the question was passed 
on to the cargo committee for further 
study. As usual, this committee pro- 
ceeded, above all. to collect the views 
of the various underwriting centers. and 
the nature of the'r renlies was considered 
at the London meeting. 

It became evident therefrom that a 
number of markets did not believe in a 
standardization of policies on an inter- 
national basis. having regard to the great 
variety of statutory enactments govern- 
ing marine insurance which are, in part. 
of a compulsory character. Insofar as 
the suggestion was favorably received. 
as a matter of principle, the dominating 
note was, however, that the problem 
could not be tackled with. unless the 
attempts were limited to inland marine 
risks or to snecial clauses under which 
additional risks of a more or less haz- 
ardous nature are covered. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co.. New York | 
Admitted Assets, $7,289,004.71 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $12,994,064.64 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,394,635.82 
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HUDSON BAY REPORT 





Special Rates Impossible to Formulate 
Until Traffic Increases and Other 
Data Collected 
Until actual navigation has been under 
way for some time and until the effect 
of ice-breakers and_ direction-finding 
wireless stations have been determined it 
will be impossible to fix special marine 
insurance rates for the Hudson Bay 
route, the Imperial Shipping Committee 
has reported to the Canadian govern- 

ment. 

The whole subject of the fixing of new 
insurance rates for the Bay route was 
referred to the Shipping Committee in 
August, 1928, by the government. Since 
then all the available information and 
facts dealing with ice conditions and the 
duration of navigation have been con- 
sidered. Because of the absence of clear 
cut facts on the mean navigation season 
for a number of years and especially the 
actual opening and closing dates the 
committee has been unable to come to 
any conclusion. The effect of the ice 
breakers and what influence the direc- 
tion-finding wireless stations will have in 
preventing wrecks were practically un- 
known factors. 

T. C. Crerar, Minister of Railways and 
Canals, said today it would he at least 
fourteen or fifteen months before Euro- 
pean traffic uses the bav route to anv 
extent. Until that time the question of 
rates is relatively unimportant. When 
asked if the government would take 
over the insurance of chipning until the 
new rates are struck. Mr. Crerar replied 
that no consideration had been given to 
that phase of the question. 


COURT DEFINES “TRANSIT” 





British Judee Holds Claim is Not AIl- 
lowed After Plaintiff Accepts 
Delivery of Package 
An interesting fine arts case has been 
heord at Westminster County Court, 
London, in which Arthur Garabed Ke- 
vorkian, antique dealer, claimed $150 
from the Dominion of Canada Guarantee 
& Accident, on a contract of insurance 
of a Persian bowl of the eleventh cen- 
turv, valued at $1,125. The bowl was 
included with other antique china sent 
bv the nlaintiff to an exposition at Olym- 
nia Hall and came apart when a profes- 
sional packer was nlacing it on the car- 
pet in the plaintiff's room on return of 
the goods from the exposition. The in- 
surance covered the goods in transit to 
the exposition, while there, and during 
return, and it was a term of the insur- 
ance that they were professionally 
packed. The defence was that “unpack- 
ing” was not included in the word “tran- 
sit” and that transit had ended before 

the damage occurred. 

Judge Turner held that transit ended 
at the plaintiff’s door, where deliverv 
was accepted, and that the goods had 
already been delivered when the accident 
happened. He gave judgment for de- 
fendants with costs. 





GRAVEYARD FOR UNFIT CARS 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce recently announced that 
about 35,000 unfit automobiles will 
be removed from the highways in New 
York state during the coming year as 
a part of a national highway safety plan 
undertaken by various companies in the 
automobile industry. 

And in line with this program it is 
noted in the daily press that Henry Ford 
is planning the establishment of a sal- 
vage plant for junked automobiles in 
Ruffalo. Although Ford officials will not 
discuss the matter it is known that the 
location for this plant has tentatively 
been selected. 

AGENTS WRITING MARINF. 

Buckley & Kirk, Inc., of New York 
City, are now writing all lines of ma- 
rine in the First American Fire and the 
Norwich Union Fire. The marine de- 
partment will be managed by C. O’Don- 
nell, who has formerly been with the 
Aetna, Travelers and the Switzerland 
General. 
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Floyd N. Dull to Join 
Cont’] Casualty as V.-P. 


TO HEAD EASTERN DIVISION 


Resigns Commercial Casualty 

New York; Branch Office to Be 
Established Here 

Flovd N. Dull, one 


casualty men in New York City, 


now reside 


of the best known 


who is 
nt vice-president of the Com- 
mercial Casualty here, is resigning to 
jon the Continental Casualty as vice- 
of its East- 
ern*business. Mr. Dull will be elected to 
this post at the next meeting of the 
board of directors. In connection with 


president in executive charge 





FLOYD N. DULL 

his election the Continental is now mak- 
ing plans to establish a branch office in 
New York City for the writing of mis- 
cellaneous casualty lines which have not 
been heretofore written by the company 
in the metropolis. 

This move, a surprise to William 
Street, is in line with the plans of H. A. 
Behrens, president of the Continental 
Casualty, to round out his executive staff 
at strategic points. Recently it was an- 
nounced that Vice-President Teasdale 
would establish executive headquarters 
on the Pacific Coast, and the election of 
Mr. Dull for the Eastern post will give 
the company executive headquarters én 
both seaboards. It will also facilitate 
the handling of the rapidly increasing 
business of the National Casualty Co., 
which company’s operations are under 
the management of the Continental Cas- 
ualty. 

High Spots in Dull’s Career 

Mr. Dull has had a wide 
in the business, starting with the Trav- 
elers in Michigan, and subsequently hold- 
ing posts at Cleveland and in New York 
City from 1914 until 1922. In 1920 he 
became manager of the New York office 
of the Travelers. He subsequently be- 
came general agent in New York City 
for the Eagle Indemnity, and following 
that he became resident vice-president of 


experience 


Post in. 


the Commercial Casualty in New York 
City. 

Mr. Dull has been active in the Con- 
ference on gr mig soe and Field Super- 
vision Cost for Casualty Insurance and 
has been a member of the New York 
City committee since its organization in 
1923. At the present time he is chair- 
man of the Casualty Committee of New 
York, repre senting the New York offices 
of the National Bureau companies. Since 
the fire and casualty companies, joined 
in the operation of the Central Bure: au 
which has handled the “free insurance’ 
matter with so much satisfaction to the 
companies and producers alike, he has 
been a member of the casualty company 
section of the executive committee. 

The Continental Casualty plans as soon 
as reasonably possible to set up an East- 
ern home office organization which will 
serve to handle the company’s business 
in that territory in the same manner as 
its Middle Western business is handled 
out of its home office at Chicago. 
ACQUIRES CANADIAN COMPANY 
Standard ieilies po Pilot Automo- 

bile & Accident; Part of Its Ex- 

pansion Program 

\s one of the features of its expansion 
program the Standard Accident has se- 
cured stock control of the Pilot Auto- 
mobile & Accident of Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada. DD. M. Ferry, Jr., president, 
and Charles C. Bowen, vice-president- 
secretary of the Standard, were elected 
president and vice-president, respectively, 
of the Pilot. 

The Ontario company is licensed to 
handle all forms of insurance with the 
exception of life coverage. It is now 
three years old and has a reputation for 
integrity and soundness. Under the new 
management underwriting, claims and 
service divisions of the Pilot will con- 
tinue to be in charge of an all-Canadian 
personnel. 

Officers of the Standard Accident feel 
that the acquisition of the Canadian 
company was made at a most auspicious 
time since the recent passing of the 
Ontario financial responsibility law will 
offer limitless opportunities for thor- 
oughly working the newly-opened field. 











REPRINT NICHOL’S LECTURES 


The lectures on Bankers and Brokers 
Blanket Bonds by H. W. Nichols, 3rd, 
general attorney, National Surety, which 
attracted so much attention when deliv- 
ered last winter before the surety stu- 
dents in the Insurance Society of New 
York course, have been prepared in 
pamphlet form so as to fill the many 
requests made for them. Mr. Nichols 
is one of the most capable surety claim 
attorneys in the business. 





C. D. HILLES’ SON MARRIES 

Frederick W. Hilles, son of Charles D. 
Hilles, New York manager of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Mrs. Hilles. was 
married to Miss Susan T. Morse of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., last Saturday. 





SLOAN ELECTED TO BOARD 

Matthew S. Sloan, president, New 
York Edison Co., has been elected a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
American Surety. 
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U.S. Casualty’s Move 
To Develop Southwest 


OPENS DALLAS SERVICE OFFICE 





Managed by J. W. Patterson and Ben 
Lee Boynton, Football Star; To 
Supervise Four States 





The United States Casualty made 
known this week the establishment of a 
southwestern service office at Dallas, cov- 
cring the states of Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Oklahoma. This office is 
under the management of Ben Lee Boyn- 
ton, formerly with the Standard Acci- 
dent, who is in charge of fidelity and 
surety underwriting, and J. W. Patter- 
son, formerly with the Constitution In- 
demnity, who is head of the casualty de- 
partment. 

Mr. Boynton is well and popularly 
known throughout the Southwest not 
alone for his association with the insur- 
ance business but as a star football play- 
er. He is a Williams College man and 
while there was selected as All-American 
quarterback in 1919-20. He was consid- 
ered one of the best all-around athletes 
of his day. After his graduation he 
played professional football for four 
years and was elected to membership 
on the Board of Eastern Football Of- 
ficials. Returning to Texas he became 
a member of the Southwestern Board of 
Football Officials. 

Mr. Boynton began his insurance ex- 
perience with the United States F. & 
G., traveling as a special agent in the 
Texas territory. Following this connec- 
tion he was assistant manager of the 
Dallas branch office of the Standard Ac- 
cident. 

J. W. Patterson’s Career 

Mr. Patterson has been connected with 
the United States Casualty since the 
first of the year, serving as agency su- 
pervisor in the southwest. Before that 
he was affiliated with the Constitution 
Indemnity in the southwestern territory. 
Mr. Patterson began his insurance ca- 
reer in the office of George M. Easley 
Co., well known general agents in Dal- 
las. 

The United States Casualty only re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Trezevant & Cochran as its general 
agents for this territory. In establishing 
the southwestern service office under the 


NEW COMPENSATION DEP’T 








Opened by Independ Ind ity to 
Analyze and Pass Judgment Upon 
Every Loss-Reporting Risk 
Realizing the difficulties in writing the 
compensation line and the difficulty of 
getting so much as an even break on the 
business the Independence Indemnity is 
making a fresh effort to improve the 
risks on its books by the inauguration 
of a special service department whose 
sole duty is to analyze, “nurse,” advise 
and eventually pass judgme nt upon every 
loss-reporting compensation risk. This 
department is under the management of 
J. W. Zeliph who has successfully de- 
voted several years to this work for other 

insurance carriers. 

In making this announcement Charles 
H. Holland, president of the company, 
points out that Mr, Zeliph will be in 
constant and intimate touch with Inde- 
pendence agents and will help them to 
hold the risks that can be made accept- 
able. He urges the active support of 
the new department. 


GET AFTER RATE-CUTTERS 


Activities of cut-rate accident compa- 
nies who obtain business through the 
mail are being investigated in Oklahoma 
by Roy St. Lewis, United States dis- 
trict attorney. These companies are not 
licensed to operate in the state. 








REVOKES BROKER’S LICENSE 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway has revoked the broker’s license 
of William F, Brooker, 1205 Third ave- 
nue, New York City. Brooker was 
charged with failure to account for pre- 
miums collected. 


ACCIDENT BONUS CAMPAIGN 

An accident bonus campaign is now in 
full swing among producers of the Aetna 
Life & Affiliated Companies. The offer 
made is a 10% bonus in addition to regu- 
lar commissions on new accident busi- 
ness produced between April 1 and 
July 31. 








ENTERED IN BAY STATE 


The Ohio Casualty has entered Mas- 
sachusetts. 








capable management of Messrs. Boyntoi 
and Patterson, the company is plannin; 
an aggressive development of casualt) 
and surety business in this field. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suttics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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J. J. Magrath’s Analysis 
Of Acquisition Costs 


NOTES INCREASE IN 14 LINES 
Secretary of Commissioners’ Committee 
Scores Tendency to Over-Compen- 
sate Unqualified Agents 


The intense competitive conditions ex- 
isting in the casualty and surety field for 
the past few years was featured in the 
memorandum prepared by J. J. Magrath, 
secretary of the commissioners’ acquisi- 
tion cost committee, as at the root of 
most of the production evils now con- 
fronting the business. Mr. Magrath is 
chief of the rating bureau in the New 
York insurance department. 

This report, filed at the Chicago hear- 
ing last week, reviewed the production 
costs of various casualty and surety lines 
from 1923 to 1929 showing that on the 
total business there was a constant de- 
crease of from 26.6% in 1923 to 25.3% 
in 1926, with an increase each year from 
then until 1929, when the ratio reached 
25.9%. Mr. Magrath emphasized that 
between 1928 and 1929 fourteen out of 
seventeen casualty lines showed in- 
creases. 

He was frank in his opinion that such 
increases were due to intense competitive 
conditions, resulting in too many pro- 
ducers of business and the payment of 
excess commissions. He declared that 
the same condition exists in the fire in- 
surance business where acquisition costs 
have jumped 4%% from 1918 to 1928 
while in the same period of years the 
ratio of administration expenses increased 
514%. Mr. Magrath’s report read in 
part: 


Lines Showing Increase 


“Between the year 1928 and 1929 the 
following lines of business show an in- 
crease in the total production cost; auto- 
mobile liability, liability other than auto, 
workmen’s compensation, surety, plate 
glass, burglary, steam boiler, engine and 
machinery, automobile property damage, 
automobile collision, other property dam- 
age and collision, credit, sprinkler and 
miscellaneous lines. 

“In other words, fourteen out of sev- 
enteen lines enumerated show an_in- 
crease in acquisition cost. This is in 
spite of the fact that the premium vol- 
ume written by the companies involved 
has increased from $587,582,331 in 1928 
to a total of $623,287,736 in 1929 or an 
increase of approximately $36,000,000 1 
one year. 

“The total production cost exceeds the 
maximum ratios allowed by the rules 
of the Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Cost for casualty in- 
surance and fidelity and surety business 
on the following lines of business: 

Production cost allowed, A; production cost 
incurred, B; excess, C: 


A B Cc 
Lia. other than auto........ 25 25.6 0.6 
COMPEHBANOM accicccs Coweees 17.5 18.1 0.6 
CONEEE coosn ces nnannusecuse 30 34 4.0 
TAO DNS wie cing sibdistaie wobec 35 36.2 £2 
UNGAR yale as laseres waaisiee eee 30 32.6 2.6 
SOUND ONE 26st iceseeeenn Oo 28.4 3.4 
Engine & machinery......... 25 28.9 3.9 
TNE Me evicted aid cbriaiberae 25 26.7 1.2 


New vs. Old Companies 


“The fault in this situation perhaps 
lies in the anxiety of new companies to 
acquire business and in the desire of 
older companies to protect their business, 
at the same time increasing their volume. 
This leads to compensating some agents 
and brokers beyond the value of their 
services, 

“It is also probable that as a result 
these commission payments are unfair 
to the qualified agent and broker who 
performs substantial services for both 
the company and the assured, thereby 
relieving the company of considerable 
work. Many agents and brokers of com- 
Panies are undoubtedly little more than 
solicitors, and although they do not per- 
form services comparable with those of 
the experienced policv-writing agent and 
the responsible qualified broker, are nev- 


ertheless compensated on an equal or 
higher basis than either. 

“There is a further influence that 
would result from the disposition to ap- 
point agents out of proportion with the 
normal economic needs of the business. 
Many of these agents who are not quali- 
fied by reason of experience or ability, 
but are compensated on the same basis 
as the trained and qualified agents, are 
not able to perform for the assureds or 
the companies the essential services of 
an agent. The burden of this respon- 
sibility then falls upon the company, who 
must perform the services at its own ex- 
pense, thus increasing the administration 
expenses of the companies. 

“Tt would therefore appear that the 
production field is overmanned and, i 
a great many cases, overpaid.” 





STURM PRESENTS 73 MEDALS 





Veterans in Fidelity & Casualty Service 
Honored by Board Chairman; 50- 
Year Medal for Hillas 

Seventy-three officers and employes of 
the Fidelity & Casualty who have been 
with the company for twenty-five years 
or longer were presented with long ser- 
vice medals last week by Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the board. Foremost on 
the list was Robert J. Hillas, retired 
president of the company, who was in its 
service for more than fifty years. Mr. 
Hillas was unable to be present but has 
since received his 50-year medal. 

Other officials to receive medals were: 
Vice-Presidents C. C. Nadal (43 years) ; 
Allan J. Ferres (43 years); W. J. John- 
son (38 years); W. A. Reid (36 years); 
E. A. Jones (34 years); C. L. Newmiller 
(32 years); Walter McK. Hillas (31 
years); William H. Boehm (29 years); 
Dr. C. V. Everitt (26 years), and Hale 
Anderson (25 years). 

Also Assistant Secretaries W. P. Har- 
vey (45 years) Lewis A. Nicholas (35 
years); W. H. Cornils (34 years); F. B. 
Smedes (33 years), and W. D. Clark 
(32 years). 

In his presentation speech Mr. Sturm 
told the gathering of the growth of the 
“America Fore” group of companies from 
the inception of the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix seventy-six years ago, 
until at present it is one of the largest 
and strongest insurance organizations in 
the world, having combined assets of 
$242,735,815. He attributed this progress 
largely to the loyal interest and co-oper- 
ation of long-time employes and agents, 
and expressed his sincere appreciation 
of the service they had rendered. 





STILL WRITING AUTO LIA. 





Bay State Writings of Consolidated In- 
demnity in This Line Only Restricted 
to Certain Districts 

The writing of automobile liability in 
Massachusetts will not be discontinued 
by the Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co., according to word received this 
week from Charles Hoeffling, resident 
vice-president of the company in Bos- 
ton. It was incorrectly stated in this 
naper last week that such a step had 
been taken. Mr. Hoeffling points out 
that the Consolidated has decided to dis- 
courage the writing of the line by some 
of its agents on cars garaged in certain 
territories of the Bay State. Further- 
more. in view of the general automohile 
liability situation in the state he has felt 
it wise to confine writings to carefully 
selected risks at the present time. 





3RD EDITION READY 


The third edition of the interim report 
of Justice Hodgins, chairman of the 
Canadian Royal Commission, is now off 
the press. It includes the text of the 
new automobile acts recently passed by 
the Ontario legislature. 





AGENCY 60 YEARS OLD 

C. Mvers & Co., casualty repre- 
sentatives of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies at Wooster, Ohio, has com- 
pleted sixty years of successful opera- 
tion. 





| Wins Comptroller Post 








RALPH E. 


BURKS 
Ralph E. Burks, who was announced 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week 
as the newly appointed comptroller of 
the Standard Accident succeeding Rob- 
ert S. Hull, resigned, has had a widely 
diversified experience during the thirty 
years he has been connected with the 
business world, His background includes 
real estate selling, banking and_ public 
accounting, coming into the insurance 
world in 1919 as head of the Standard 
Accident’s liability claims clerical divi- 
sion. He won promotion in 1927 to the 
post of assistant comptroller under Mr. 
Hull. Mr. Burks has entered upon his 
new re sponsibilities with enthusiasm and 
is expected to give a good account of 
himself. 


HANSEN’S OPTIMISTIC REPORT 





International Re-Insurance Head Points 
to Gain in Gross Net Premiums and 
Assets; Dividend Declared 
Carl M. Hansen, president, Interna- 
tional Re-Insurance Corp. of Los An- 
geles, presented an optimistic picture of 
the progress made by his company when 
he recently made his report to the board 
of directors. He indicated that for the 
twenty-three months of business ending 
May 31 the gross net premiums written 
were $6,742,766, of which total $4,538.628 
was written up to December 31, 1929. 
The International’s income from invest- 
ments and other sources during this pe- 
riod was $655,495, making a total income 
from all sources of $7,398.262. Of this 
amount the income for the first five 

months of 1930 totaled $2,433,206. 
President Hansen said the total ex- 

penditures since the company started 

were $4,182,183, leaving net income from 


HOLD NORTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Maryland Casualty Producers Meet with 
Home Office Men at Minneapolis; 
Prizes Awarded 
The third northwest conference of the 
Maryland Casualty’s representatives in 
the states of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa and Nebraska was 
held on June 10 and 11 at the Radisson 
Hotel in Minneapolis. The conference 
was called to order by Frank C. Esterly, 
who was chairman. An interesting talk 
: welcome was delivered by William 

. Kunze, mayor of Minneapolis, follow- 
be which various department managers 
from the home office delivered talks with 
discussions from the floor led by the 
agents. 

There were about sixty representatives 
present at the conference, which was at- 
tended not only by the general agents 
for the territories in question but like- 
wise by the winning agents of such gen- 
eral agents. Following the dinner at the 
end of the first day’s meeting the names 
of the prize winners and the presenta- 
tion of the prizes was held. 

In addition to being addressed by 
Mayor Kunze the conference heard an 
interesting talk from C. P. Diopenbrock, 
deputy commissioner of insurance of 
Minnesota, and also David C. Beebe, 
president of the United States Aviation 
Underwriters, New York City. Homi 
office representatives present and mak- 
ing addresses were as follows: J. M. 
Gillet, manager, liability, compensation 
and automobile departments; A. B. Nick- 
erson, manager, automobile department ; 


EK. FE. Kolb, supervising underwriter, 
bonding department ; Franklin Davies, 
field supervisor, and William D. Hales, 


safety supervisor. 

Among the agents present were Frank 
C. Esterly of Minneapolis, 
T. Baker of Fargo, N. D.: Edward C. 
Huhnke of Duluth. Minn.: Miner Shaw 
of Sioux Falls. Minn.: T. H. Maenner 
of Omaha. Neb: T. Watt Wooldridge 
of Sioux City: H. R. Holker of Esterlv- 
Hopnin Co., Minneapolis, and Frank W. 
Newberry of Jamestown. 


Minn.; Rov 





operations of $3,216,079. The first five 
months of 1930 showed $972,989 net in- 
come over disbursements or an average 
of nearly $200,000 a month, whereas for 
the entire twenty-three months the net 
excess of income over disbursements av- 
eraged about $140,000 a month. Of the 
net income over disbursements from 
Tanuary 1, 1930, to May 31, 1930, $820,- 
545.06 was allocated to increase in insur- 
ance reserves, and $152.444.19 was added 
to surplus account for dividend purposes. 

Emphasis was placed in the report on 
the increase in gross assets from $3.000,- 
000 to $8,195,315 since the International 
Re-Insurance got under way: that at 
the end of twenty-two months a first 
anarterly dividend of 5% was paid on 
the par value of its capital stock and 
that another dividend of 5% payable 
August 1 will be declared. 











ENTERED IN MAINE 
The Export Indemnity has been li- 
censed in Maine. 





Production Cost Exhibit 





In connection with his memorandum to the commissioners J. J. Magrath sub- 
mitted the following exhibit showing the total production costs by lines of casualty 


and surety business for the 





1924 

BOI. asda cease cts deeneeks 36.6 363 
PIGUET ca canevudatwnercabseance meee 34 
Automobile liability ............ 258 25.0 
Liability (not atito) ............ 25.2 24.4 
Workmen’s compensation ....... 17.9 17.7 
Bid Jo. scccecwececsseceauce 289 29.2 
PE © nawadaedcsececsndesowens 34.1 31.9 
PUREE co ccades canewecwesios 36.0 35.0 
PN a de nadeuwaenoreccedaals 32.6 296 
SUbRaa DOME ok. oicccsces Faccucce. Bone 28.4 
Engine and machinery ......... 29.2 27.8 
Automobile property damage.... 26.8 25.9 
Automobile collision ........... 26.0 25.8 
Other P. D. and collision....... 22.6 aaa 
OCUMIND cecdacacceswenccsececias 18.8 28.1 
WORE. oc ctanGcsncadcadasaces ee 29.6 
AMGCUEOUOS 56 ccccnacpeccvacne Bie 22.1 
UE estadesack caweenaceas 26.6 26.0 


calendar years 1923 to 1929 inclusive. The exhibit 
is based on premiums written on direct business 


to incurred production expenses. 








1925 1926 927 1928 1929 
36.1 36.1 36.2 36.1 35.8 
32.6 32.1 30.4 28.8 27.7 
24.7 24.3 24.5 24.4 24.7 
23.4 23.4 24.4 24.9 25.6 
17:2 17.0 17.3 17.7 18.1 
29.8 29.0 28.5 27.9 27.7 
33.6 32.6 33.0 33.4 34.0 
35.1 34.7 35.4 35.7 3#.2 
30.3 30.3 31.6 31.7 32.6 
27.5 27.5 28.7 28.2 28.4 
26.6 30.0 28.7 28.6 28.9 
25.7 25.4 26.2 26.2 26.7 
25.8 26.2 6.9 27.2 273 
21.2 22.6 23.7 23.6 24.5 
28.9 30.1 28.5 32.0 32.4 
28.0 27.8 28.8 27.6 28.7 
19.4 25.6 24.2 47.7 26.2 
25.8 25.3 25.6 25.7 25.9 


* Miscellaneous includes check forgery, livestock, non-cancellable accident and health, and work- 


men’s collective. 
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The hind of Service 





hy. Have a Right to Expect 








HEN one of your clients 
\ suffers an automobile loss 
he looks to you and the 
insurance company for 
prompt and satisfactory claim ser- 
vice. Often such service involves a 
third party—a claimant for per- 
sonal injury or property damage— 
who may be located hundreds of 
miles from the policyholder’s home. 
You want service—your client wants 
service, and both of you certainly 
want it quickly. 


This is one of the reasons why 
thousands of producers in the 
United States and Canada have 
realized the wisdom of placing 
their Automobile business in The 


Travelers. They know that Travel- 
ers Automobile Service is designed 
to take efficient care of producers, 
policyholders and claimants no 
matter where they may be travel- 
ing or located in the United States 
and Canada. 

214 Claim Service offices strategi- 
cally located and 1700 salaried peo- 
ple devote their entire time to the 
payment of claims under Travelers 
policies. No wonder more motor- 
ists are insured in The Travelers 
than in any other company. No 
wonder the stamp of public ap- 
proval has been placed on Trav- 
elers Automobile Insurance and 
claim service. 
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PLN TI a a 





You Can Count on The Travelers To Help You 


When you wish to transact your business quickly you can be sure of prompt and 
intelligent service over the telephone. 


Real counter service by men accustomed to rendering efficient, courteous help 
to producers. 


Attractive advertising literature for your use in preparing a mail campaign of your 
own to reach more prospects. 





Prompt, efficient claim service at every point in the United States and Canada— 
the kind your clients will be grateful for, if the need arises. 


Modern limits to meet modern conditions—$100,000/$300,000 public liability and 
$100,000 property damage. 


Helpful cooperation that insures efficient service to the largest fleet risk as well as 
to the single private passenger risk. 


ODOedeo 


If you are not acquainted with Travelers Service give it a trial now. 








THE TRAVELERS 


Tue TrAvecers INsuRANCE CoMPANY Tue TRAVELERS INDEMNITY CoMPANY Tue TrAvecers Fire INsuRANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


L. Epmunp Zacuer, President 
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ACQUISITION COST HEARINGS 





Sales Cost and Servicing Treated 


Separately in W. G. Wilson’s Plan 


Uniformity of Acquisition Cost Rules to Be Adhered to by 
Both Large and Small Companies Urged in His Brief 
Before Commissioners; Would Put Greater 
Emphasis on Reward for Salesmanship 


Armed with a corrective acquisition 
cost plan which would be adhered to uni- 
iormly in the casualty and surety busi- 
ness by both old established and newer 
companies, W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, 
president, National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, made an impres- 
sive appearance before the commissioners’ 
hearing in Chicago last week. Succinctly 
he referred to the purpose of the acqui- 
sition cost meeting as one of helpful guid- 
ace on the part of the commissioners, 
stressing that they were not seeking to 





Blank & Stoller 
WILSON 


W. G. 


interfere in the conduct of the vast enter- 
prise of insurance but rather to offer 
riendly counsel and the persuasive force 
of official sanction to such regulations as 
in their wisdom and in the light of ex- 


1 


perience they may evolve and propose. 
Need to Bring Order Out of Chaos 


_ It was Mr. Wilson’s opinion that the 
ggest problem before the commissioners 
snot so much to work out some possible 
‘ractional reduction in acquisition cost 
ut to bring order out of chaos to the 
(nd that the insurance premiums paid by 
the public be not a prize hung up to 
mpt the rapacity and greed of insurance 
mpanies. He visioned that a keen con- 
‘ructive competition could be developed 
or | the survival of the fittest in their 
ility to give the greatest measure of 
urn for such insurance premium by 
ay of coverage, security, satisfactory 
ministration and fulfillment of the real 
irpose for which the insurance and in- 
mnity contract is designed. 
Pp Mr. Wilson declared that for some un- 
‘scovered reason the casualty and sure- 
business appeared to be suffering from 
“apologetic complex” lest someone 
‘spect it of producing a profit for the 
pital employed and an expanding field 
occupation to attract ability of first 
nk both in its executive and sales divi- 
ms. He said: 
Stresses Quality More Than Cost 


“The premium rate is important—but 


t nearly so important as what it pur- 
hases. We submit that any conceivable 


diminution in the so-called acquisition 
cost would become so fractional and un- 
important in its relation to the premium 
charged to the ultimate consumer as to 
pale into insignificance if it involves a 
sacrifice in service rendered by amateurs 
instead of highly trained professionals. 

“We know of no article of daily use 
and human need—from our foodstuffs to 
our amusements—supplied to the public 
at a lesser selling expense than is im- 
posed upon the insurance premium. Just 
why should we become so hectically con- 
cerned about the cost instead of the qual- 
ity of what we deliver to our patrons? 

“To properly discern, prescribe and 
provide adequate and well-balanced cov- 
erage for the multi- risks of modern in- 
dustrial conditions is not a boy’s job. It 
is in truth a profe ssion and as such earns 
and should receive a reward commensu- 
rate with its contribution to the common 
weal. 

“We suggest that instead of attempting 
to crowd a varying and in many respects 
indeterminable service into a fixed and 
standardized yardstick of percentage that 
we tackle the problem from the reverse 
angle of standardizing the high character 
of service and then proceed to appraise 
its truth worth, fixing its pay to measure 
fairly its value to the insurance buyer as 
well as to the insurance company. 


Would Separate Selling from Servicing 


“Every casualty policy or fidelity and 
surety bond inescapably requires two pri- 
mary activities: (1) The selling and (2) 
the close-up servicing which extends to 
its terminal date and often far beyond. 

“Our past attempts to fix acquisition 
cost have embraced an effort to treat 
these two activities as a unit. They 
should be distinctly and clearly separated. 

“If our lines of insurance constitute a 
public service then it is just as important 
that the client’s every interest be con- 
served in the smallest policy or bond as 
in the most extensive line of risk. If 
this be axiomatic—no larger selling allow- 
ance should be made simply in recogni- 
tion of and as a reward for mere pre- 
mium volume. The price charged for 
postage stamps and indeed for most 
forms of public service does not vary 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Company Heads Defend 
Present Cost Rules 


RESULT OF YEARS OF EFFORT 





Point Made at Chicago Hearing That 
Present Evils Can Be Stopped With 


Commissioners’ Co-operation 





surety 
acqui- 


The feeling of casualty and 
company executives toward the 
cost conference held in 
last week is generally that 
structive cama there was a frank air- 
ing of the recognized weak spots in ac- 
reviewed 


sition Chicago 


it was con- 


qusition cost, the executives 
for the commissioners the progress that 
has been made over the years, laid on 
the table as it were, for the inspection 
of the supervisory officials the conditions 
that account for the present impasse with 


respect to acquisition cost and asked 
the commissioners’ co-operation in cor- 
the evils that further 
progress, James A. Beha as spokesman 
for the conference companies told the 
special committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
headed by Charles D. Livingston of 
Michigan, in so many words that their's 
was the next move; the companies had 
done all they could at this juncture. 
The acquisition cost rules adopted by 
the conference were the result of years 
of effort toward controlling acquisition 
cost, they had accomplished a great deal 
in the past and would serve the present 
situation with the indorsement of the 
commissioners in back of them. 

The most unfortunate thing that could 
happen, in the opinion of the company 
executives, would be for the commission- 
ers to attempt to formulate rules for 
general, country-wide application, aimed 
at correcting the admittedly unsound 
practices. If this could be done the 
conference would have done it long ago, 
they contend. E. M. Allen, executive 
vice-president, National Surety, is one 
who strongly maintained before the com- 
missioners that the conference rules will 
work out if given time. He cited, for 
instance, the difference between the eco- 
nomic situation now and that existing 
during the past two years, when new 
casualty companies were being formed 
over-night. Present conditions preclude 
the formation of many new companies, 
he pointed out. Some of the conditions 
that have arisen are due to the efforts 
of the older companies to hold their 
agents appointed many years ago who 
had a large amount of business on 
their books. The new companies sought 
increased premium income quickly and 
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The Company is prepared to consider applications 
for preferred surety risks in the territory in which it 
operates, at rates lower than those required by surety 


companies generally. 








Seaboard Surety Company 


E. D. Livingston, President 
Head Office—80 John St., N. Y. 


Preferred Surety Risks at Preferential Rates 
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tried to get the volume built up by the 
older companies over the years. The 
older companies tried to protect them- 
selves. 


Agree to Top-Cost Limitation 
The companies went on record before 
the commissioners’ committee to a will- 
ingness to have a top cost limitation 
set on casualty and surety business. R. 
RK. Brown, president of the American 


Surety, was one who went into this 
phase of the question. While he ex- 
pressed the view that edicts of state 


should be avoided, yet he saw an ad- 
vantage in a guidance of the companies, 
or co-operation with them, by requiring 
compliance with a top cost limitation 
such as, for instance, 30% laid down 
at the home office. Illustrating the dif- 
ficulty of companies getting together in 
agreement on rules, Mr. Brown said that 
his company with 17,000 agents finds it 
difficult to make workable rules for its 
own organization. Rules are made and 
when applied they are found unworkable 
and have to be discarded. In this whole 
matter, Mr. Brown pointed out, the com- 
panies should be given credit for what 
they had done. The present rules in 
his opinion are the best that can be for- 
mulated. 

Vice-President Allan J. Ferres of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, in order to show 
how much the business has been benefit- 
ed by the adoption of the rules, said 
that in 1914 the business was chaotic. 
By the efforts to change the situation 
through formulating rules, conditions 
improved steadily up to 1926. Since then 
they have been slipping. In 1926 con- 
ditions could be called fairly satisfactory. 
The present trouble, said Mr. Ferres, 
is not with the size of the commission 
but to whom it is paid. Some are get- 
ting 30% who contribute only 20% in 
production service. “We are paying what 
it takes to get the business,” he said, 
“and that is wrong.” 


Mr. Ferres has helped to formulate 


all three casualty and surety sets of 
acquisition cost rules that have been 
adopted since 1914. 


H. C. Stebbins Gets Big Hand 


Most of the speakers heard before the 
commissioners’ committee were invited to 
the platform by Chairman Livingston. 
Among these was Herbert Cobb Steb- 
bins of Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Insurance General 
Agents. In view of all of the discussion 
centering around the abuse of the des- 
ignation of “general agents,” a device 
used in some instances to pay a higher 
commission to an agent with a substan- 
tial volume but no supervisory responsi- 
bilities, it was recognized that Mr. Steb- 
bins could “start something.” He had 
every eye as he came forward. He spoke 
three sentences. He said the title “gen- 
eral agent” should refer only to the 
duties and not to the volume of business 
or to the commission scale. He had no 
recommendations. All his organization 
wanted was an official definition of the 
term “general agent.” Stebbins got a 
great hand from the audience and even 
some of the committee applauded. 


Giddings Stands by Present Rules 

The commissioners’ committee listened 
with close attention to the remarks of 
Major Howard A. Giddings, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers. He_ has been 
in the business close to thirty years. 
He told the commissioners that the pres- 
ent rules are as nearly perfect as any 
that are likely to be made. They are, 
in his opinion, very nearly what they 
ought to be. There were certain adjust- 
ments that might be made, he said. For 
instance, hurglary commissions were cut 
from 30% to 20%. He thought this was 
too drastic. This is a line of business 
that needs fostering. To encourage the 
development of burglary insurance Major 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Compensation Rates to 
Get 24% Profit Loading 


COMMISSIONERS AI APPROVE MOVE 
Becomes Effective eine Formal Sanc- 
tion at September Meeting of This 
Body; Chicago Resolution 

When the National Coavesion of In- 
surance Commissioners meets in Septem- 
her its committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation will recommend for immediate ap- 
proval the introduction into compensation 
rate-making of a loading of 24% to 
cover contingencies or profit. This rec- 
ommendation is to be made in view of 
the adverse experience of the companies 
in writing this line during the past seven 
years. It came before the Chicago meet- 
ing last week in a 23-page memorandum 
submitted by Clarence W. Hobbs, special 
representative on the staff of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, who 
was followed by William Leslie, asso- 
ciate general manager, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. Mr. 
Leslie stated in no uncertain words that 
the companies were up against a serious 
situation which demanded rectification. 

This entire matter had previously been 
submitted by the National Bureau to the 


National Council with the result that 
unanimous approval was given in_ that 
body to the 242% profit and contingency 


loading. It has been pointed out that the 
rates at one time were loaded for a mod- 
est pront but this was discontinued after 
the prosperous post-war years. It is now 
a matter of considerable regret that such 
a step was taken especially in view of 
the poor showing on compensation busi- 
ness for the years 1923 to 1929 during 
which the companies sustained an aggre- 
gate underwriting loss of $83,000,000 with 
no allowance made in the rates for profit 
or contingencies. 


The only opposition given to the sug- 
gested loading at the Chicago meeting 
came from Clarence C. Wysong, Indiana 


commissioner, who said that such action 
would tend to make the commissioners 
managers of the companies instead of 
supervising officials. 

Leslie Describes Situation 

Mr. Leslie, in his remarks, said that 
the companies at present are writing com- 
pensation lines at a loss only because they 
can make it up through other lines. He 
expressed the belief that each line should 
be put upon a self-sustaining basis with a 
reasonable underwriting profit. 

In response to a question asked by the 
chairman of the committee, Merton L. 
Brown, insurance commissioner of Mas- 
sachusetts, as to the reasons for the in- 
creasing costs of compensation, Mr. Les- 
lie said there were three main factors: 
The mechanization of industry which has 
resulted in decreased pay rolls while the 
major hazards remain, increased medical 
and hospital costs, and a more liberal 
construction of compensation laws by 
state administrative bodies. 

Mr. Brown inquired why the companies 
have not applied for special rates to over- 
come their bad experience but Mr. Leslie 
pointed out that this is done only in the 
case of small undesirable risks, whereas 
the poor experience has been general. 


We P. TATE'S RESOLUTION 


Calls for Setting up of Reserves for 
Funeral Benefit Features in Iudus- 
trial H. & A. Policies 
Actuary W. P. Tate of the Kentucky 
Insurance Department presented a reso- 
lution at the commissioners’ meeting in 
Chicago Jast week which called attention 
to the need for uniform practice in set- 
ting up reserves for the so-called funeral 
benefit features of some industrial health 
and accident policies. Some companies 
maintain reserves for this benefit and 
others do not; some states require re- 
serves, as Kentucky has been doing, and 
others do not. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the convention committee on 

“reserves other than life.” 
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nay Dabeada Agents 
In Talk at Chicago 


SAYS THEY ARE N NOT OVERPAID 


Submits Guvied: ‘Commis Plan at 
Hearing to ‘Make Compensation 
Lines More Profitable 


Norman Rk. Moray, chairman of the 
board of the Home Indemnity, the South- 
ern Surety and the Southern Eire, was 
called upon by Chairman C. 1D. Livings- 
ton on the day of the agents’ hearing be- 
fore the commissioners in Chicago, hav- 
ing been unable to be present on the day 
that the casualty and surety executives 
testified. Mr. Moray summed up the sit- 
uation by saying that the whole acquisi- 
tion cost effort was touching merely the 
fringe of the commission problem and 
was not getting at the center of the 
trouble at all. He emphasized that he 
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did not think the roti of the country 
were overpaid; in fact, perhaps they are 
underpaid. He placed stress on the im- 
portance of keeping in the agency field 
men of the high calibre of the present 
day producer. 


Pictures Difficulties in Small Lines 


In Mr. Moray’s opinion the agent is 
grossly underpaid for a large p:oportion 
of his efforts; he actually loses money on 
some transactions. The time spent on a 
$20 compensation policy for which the 
agent would receive approximately $3 
was ridiculous, he declared, and put the 
$20 premium payer into the class of the 
semi-charity patient. That insurer does 
not feel like asking the agent for service, 
and, accordingly, the lack of service af- 
fects the working man in his shop. Mr. 
Moray thought that a certain fixed mini- 
mum charge should be added to every 
policy, thereby taking the smaller insurer 
208 of the charity class. 

On the other hand, he pointed out that 
in a great many other instances the agent 
was just as ridiculously overpaid. He 
cited instances on automobile fleets and 
on larger compensation lines, also on 
large bonds, where the agent’s commis- 
sion has been all the way from twenty 
thousand to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for handling the one line. 

He also did not leave the home offices 
out of the picture, as he pointed out that 
74% of the premium on a compensation 
line goes for home office expenses, ex- 
clusive of inspections, audits, taxes and 
claim expenses. He stated that the aver- 
age cost per policy when recently figured 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters was between $5 and 
$6 per policy, therefore pointing out that 
7'%4% of the $20 premium causes a loss 
before they start; but, as he stated, there 
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COUTST TION COST HEARINGS 





was absolutely no way whereby a com- 
pany could spend $7,500 per year keeping 
the books on one $100,000 line. 

Mr. Moray’s idea, therefore, was to add 
something for the agent in the form of a 
policy fee on the thousands of little poli- 
cies, and grade the commission on the 
higher policies. Mr, Moray’s idea is that 
with the proper grading of commissions 
and home office charges on the policies 
of $10,000 and up, the trouble between 
the stock companies and the mutuals will 
soon cease. 





PLAN SEPTEMBER PROGRAM 


Commissioners Line Up Speakers on 
Taxation and Financial Responsi- 
bility for Hartford Meeting 


The subjects of insurance taxation and 
financial responsibility laws will figure 
prominently on the program of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners at its annual meeting in Hart- 
ford from September 8 to 10. The prep- 
aration of the program is in the hands 
of a committee consisting of Col. How- 
ard P. Dunham of Connecticut, presi- 
dent of the convention; Ray Yenter of 
Iowa, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, and A. S, Caldwell of Tennessee, 
secretary of the convention. 

At the Chicago executive committee 
meeting last week it was proposed that 
W. A. Tarver, chairman, Texas board 
of insurance commissioners, be asked to 
prepare a paper on taxation: and that 
Rk. Leighton Foster, superintendent > of 
Ontario, be invited to speak on financial 
responsibility laws, followed by a dis- 
cussion led by Clarence C. Wysong of 
Indiana. 





REPRINTS CONWAY’S TALK 


The Travelers has sent out a reprint 
of the recent talk by Superintendent of 


Insurance Albert Conway before the 
New York State Association of Local 


Agents at Syracuse in which the Super- 
intendent took up the cudgels against 
rate cutting. 


Who’s Who At Chicago 


(Continued from Page 22) 

ginia and R. Leighton Foster of Onta- 
rio. J. J. Magrath, chief rating bureau, 
Deputy Superintendent Ward, and Nel- 
son B. Hadley, chief examiner of life 
companies, New York; Actuary Tate of 
Kentucky, Assistant Director of Trade 
and Commerce Hanson of Illinois, R. E. 
Daly, — of examinations for Il- 
linois; W. A. Robinson, actuary of Ohio 
and Satta Commissioner Gough of 
New Jersey 

C. R. Street, president, Western Un- 
derwriters Association; J. G. Leigh, Lit- 
tle Rock, chairman of the conference 
committee, American Association of In- 
surance General Agents; Herbert Cobb 
Stebbins, Denver, president of the same 
body; Neal Bassett, president, Wells T 
Jassett, vice-president, and Herbert A. 
Clark, western manager, Firemen’s of 
Newark; S. M. Saufley, Inter-Southern 
Life. 

F. H. Hawley 
ers; James 
Rawlings, 
Norman T. 
manic Fire; 
ern Mutual 
counsel and 
Convention. 

John R. Dumont, Interstate Under- 
writers Board; J. R. Wilbur, vice-presi- 
dent, Continental; T. C. Gallagher, re- 
tired western manager, the Aetna; Ar- 
thur I. Vorys, former Ohio superinten- 
dent; J. I. Naghten, Chicago general 
agent; D. R. Domke, executive secretary, 
Insurance Brokers Association of Illi- 
nois; F. P. Wood, general manager, the 
Rockwood Company, Chicago; Lamar 
Hill, general counsel of the American 
Fore group. 





Ohio 
Pittsburgh; 
Monarch Fire; 
president, Ger- 
Henry Tyrrell, Northwest- 
Life; Byron G. Elliott, 
secretary, American Life 


Farm- 
Ralph 


president, 
Henry, 

president, 
Robertson, 


Harrington Against 
Classifying of Agents 


COMMISSIONERS GET HIS VIEWS 


Prominent Atlanta Agent Feels That 
Producers Who Service Risks Are 
Entitled to Top Commission 


The agent has all at stake in any ques- 
tion of acquisition cost as applied to his 
commission, W. E. Harrington of At- 
lanta, Ga., former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
told the special committee of insurance 
commissioners at their meeting in Chi- 
cago last week. Furthermore, he said, 
any attempt to classify certain types of 
agents would do a great violence to a 
large body of agents who do not fall 
within any recognized grouping. 

This type of casualty and surety agent 
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is the one who services contracts from 
their production to the home office. He 
may be on a salary or on commission. He 
has a very satisfz uctory volume of busi- 
ness. The compary is satisfied with him. 
He may be called a general agent or he 
may not. If there is any attempt made 
to set up an arbitrary definition to fit 
a pattern of what constitutes an agent 
or a general agent as applied to the 
casualty and surety business, said Mr. 
Harrington, this type of agent may not 
qualify as the one to receive the top 
commission. He will be faced with the 
necessity of electing to carry on super- 
visory work as a general agent or do 
business through a branch office. 


Loss Costs Being Studied 


One result of this situation, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harrington, might be in the 
establishment of dual offices. There 


would be no improved service to the 
public but greater expense. Branch of- 
fices, he said, cannot be operated at any- 
where near the cost of the top gencral 
agents’ commission. Any attempt to de- 
fine the classifications must take into 
consideration the general agency and 
branch office costs and functions as 
factors. 

The loss cost in casualty and surety 
insurance is more important than acqu!- 
sition cost, continued Mr. Harrington. 
Casualty agents all over the country are 
working to reduce loss costs. 

In closing Mr. Harrington said wat 
he wanted to emphasize was that the 
type of producing agent of which he was 
speaking was putting business on ‘he 
books of the companies at lower cost 
than their own branch office systems and 
any inquiry into the cost of this class 
of insurance protection to the pulilic 


should take that into consideration. 
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HL Holland’s Slant on 
"1939 Casualty Showing 


HOW IT CAN BE IMPROVED 





Urges Tightening Up on Underwriting 
Selection; Diversification of Business 
by Agents 





Impressed by the underwriting loss of 
$21,404,572 suffered by all stock casualty 
mpanies last year on a total premium 
lume of $868,539,078, Charles H. Hol- 
and, president, Independence Companies, 
Las directed the following message in the 
june “Human Relations” to the field force 
' his organization, soliciting their sup- 
rt in a concerted effort to turn a dis- 
ouraging “loss” into a refreshing “profit” 
and urging them to support the rate- 
naking activities of the various bureaus. 
\M[r. Holland emphasizes that the good 
agent protects his company from a bad 
risk just as readily as he protects his 
company from a dishonest claimant. He 
cautions against the pernicious sin of 
rate-cutting. His article follows in full: 
“A tabulation in a_ recent issue of 
‘Best’s Insurance News,’ shows that stock 
companies in the year 1929 wrote $868,- 
539,078 in premiums, and suffered an un- 
derwriting loss of $21,404,572 which was 
2.5% of the earned premiums. 
Compensation Chief Offender 


“By classes, workmen’s compensation 
was—as always—the chief offender, with 
an underwriting loss of 9.1%. But, auto- 
mobile business which for many years has 
heen regarded as a moderate profit-maker, 
‘went into the red,’ with these startling 
figures : 

Auto liability, underwriting loss 

Auto collision, underwriting loss 

Auto property damage, underwriting 

HMO ci NS cotaeld chemo et ar eeesee eee 2.8% 

“The old stand-by, oe and surety, 
made an underwriting loss of 1.9%; and 
accident and health—an underwriting loss 
of 1.59%. 

“Other classes, which are the minor 
lines in volume and which unfortunately 
receive but minor attention from the ma- 
jority of agents, disclosed a profit; but 
altogether, good and bad, major and 
minor lines produced a loss of 2.5%— 
$21,404,572. 

“Something has to be done about this; 
let us see what can be done. 

Blames Inadequate Rates 

“Obviously, inadequate rates are the 
reason for underwriting losses ; and the 
agents could help the companies immeas- 
urably in the effort to secure from those 
state authorities which in many instances 
control insurance rates, permission to fit 
the premium to the cost of the protection. 
Our rate- -making bureaus are engaged in 
no ‘hit or miss’ calculations; their defi- 
nite information and data are now so 
widespread and so well-established as to 
justify the confidence of those who pay 
the premium. But, all too frequently, an 
increase in rates when promulgated by 
the bureau brings a ‘howl’ not from the 
policyholder who pays—and who as a 
general rule is willing to pay a fair price 
‘or whatever he buys—but from the 
agents of the companies which have to 
carry the hazards and pay the inevitable 
losses. 

“If agents could visit the rate-making 

ureaus and examine the careful and ex- 

ict methods employed in the computation 
rates, they would be satisfied with the 
utegrity of the procedure. Equally sat- 
shed would be all unbiased state rating 
ithorities. In the impossibility of such 

visit by any large number of agents, I 

ppeal to them to accept at its face value 

statement that the rate-making activi- 

s of the bureaus maintained by the 

tock casualty and surety companies are 

‘ected with the sole purpose of arriving 

\ fair, equitable, and therefore adequate 
rates; and I urge all agents to support 

1ose activities by using their potent and 

gitimate influence with any authorities 
ho are vested with control of rates, and 
so by keeping their own offices scru- 
ilously clean from the pernicious sin of 
ate-cutting, 
The Agent’s Responsibility 

“Rates charged in 1929 were inadequate 

‘y $21,404,572. And this means that un- 
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til the rate- level is changed upwards to 
meet the ever-increasing accident fre- 
quency and the ever- mounting average 
cost per claim, underwriting selection 
must be tightened up. An agent is not 
only a producer—he is his company’s rep- 
resentative and therefore an underwriter. 
A_ good agent represents all departments 
of his company, not merely the agency or 
production department. He protects his 
company from a bad risk just as readily 
as he protects his company from a dis- 
honest claimant. 

“But the good agent recognizes a yet 
further responsibility—he must diversify 


the business he sends to his company. Of 
course, workmen’s compensation under 
present inadequately rated conditions is 
an accommodation line in any event; but 
the deliberate building-up of the profit- 
able classes—the so-called minor lines—is 
essential if the casualty and surety busi- 
ness is to be removed from its undignified 
position of a ‘big business conducted at 
a loss.’ Burglary, glass, public and gen- 
eral liability, boiler and mechanical equip- 
ment—all these present almost unlimited 
possibilities to the agents who will con- 
centrate upon them. 

“Our self-respect, speaking for compa- 
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nies and agents alike, 
our business shall be 
basis that will leave some tangible re- 
ward, some profit, from the collection, 
management and disbursement of eight 
hundred millions of dollars of premiums. 

“Agents, we can do better than we did 
in 1929. Shall we try?” 


surely demands that 
conducted upon a 





IN NEW HOME OFFICES 
The Prudential Casualty & Surety of 
St. Louis is now in handsome new and 
enlarged home office quarters at 110 
North Ninth street, where there is plen- 
ty of room for future expansion. 


Another Piece of Business for 


the JUNK MAN 


"ee subject of this photograph 


was once a sturdy safe. Now it’s just 
another piece of business for the junk 
man. Its owner thought it was burglar 
proof. And it was. But it wasn’t 
proof against a strong charge of nitro- 


glycerin. 


The explosion that wrecked the 
safe also damaged a lot of the owner’s 
other property, his total loss, includ- 
ing the stolen cash, being in the neigh- 
borhood of $1500. And he didn’t have 


a nickel’s worth of insurance. 


A SAFE is like an egg-. 
you've got to break it to find 
out what’s inside. Perhaps 
your prospect will say: “Oh, 
I keep nothing but books in 
my safe.” Ask him how the 
burglar is going to know 
that. Then, tell him that a 
Mercantile Safe Burglary 
policy will not only cover 
the loss of cash, merchandise 
and securities from within 
his safe, but will also pay 
for the new safe when the 
yeggs get through finding 
out what’s in the old one. 
as well as for any othcr 
damage they may do to his 
property. 


FIDELITY Anp DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
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Rickerd’s “Water Cure” Article 
Gets Snappy Tillinghast Reply 


Says That While There Is Need for More Improvement in 
Insurance Advertising the Ad Managers Should Not Be 
Blamed; Fixes Responsibility on Insurance 


State of Mind 


When the article by C. E. Rickerd of 
the Standard Accident on the “Boots and 
the |Vater Cure” recently appeared in 
which insurance advertising managers 
were put on the griddle, it was to be ex- 
pected that there would be a quick reac- 
tion. In the following letter to Ad Man- 
ager Rickerd, Leslie F. Tillinghast, agency 
assistant of the Great American Indem- 
nity, has come forward in a defense of 
his fellow advertising managers, pointing 
out that as long as the insurance state of 
mind ts indifferent to advertising there 
will be found examples of mediocre in- 
surance advertising. But where a com- 
pany spends money on its advertising, he 














LESLIE F. TILLINGHAST 


maintains, it will produce good results 
under the direction of an advertising man- 
ager who knows his job. 

Dear Tex: 

Once upon a time there was a little 
girl named Goldilocks, and when she 
got to the bears’ house she tasted the 
big bear’s Cream of Wheat first, and 
burned her mouth very badly because 
she partook of the wrong bowl. 

In China, and other remote places like 
Mexico and Chicago, they have a quaint 
custom of killing off people that they 
don’t like. Frequently, of course, they 
make a mistake and kill the wrong man. 
When that happens it is just too bad. 

Now when I read that story of yours 
about the dripping boots of China and 
thought of all the water that Ghunga 
Din must have had to carry to keep 
them dripping, my heart went out to all 
insurance advertising men. Possibly the 
first law of mankind was lurking in the 
back of my mind; possibly my sympathy 
was aroused by the anticipated tears of 
my fellow sufferers. Whatever the rea- 
son, Tex, I am writing you this letter 
to say that I disagree with you. 

Why “Kill” the Ad Manager? 

That insurance advertising may not be 
what it might be, I shall not deny. Neith- 
er do I pretend to believe that insurance 
advertising has kept up with advertising 
in other businesses. But why kill the 
advertising manager? That won’t rem- 
edy the condition. By laying the blame 
on him you seem to credit him with an 
importance JI believe he does not enjoy; 
you attribute to him a power which he 
does not wield. You're shooting the 
wrong man, and it is just too bad! 

Oh, yes, doubtless there are many mis- 


fits who call themselves advertising man- 
agers. I'll venture to say that you'll find 
them in other walks of life as well as 
our own. But they continue to draw 
their salaries, and their companies con- 
tinue to pay them, and whose fault is 
that? A good tree putteth forth good 
fruit. So be it with insurance adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Rickerd, get out your pencil. Make 
a list of the companies that you think 
produce reasonably good advertising. 
Now, in a book called “Report of In- 
surance Department, State of New 
York,” you will find the amount of ex- 
penditures charged against advertising 
for these selected companies and_ for 
other companies. Compare the statistics. 
What is the answer ? 

Generally speaking, the company that 
spends money on its advertising, pro- 
duces good advertising. Who's the ad- 
vertising manager? What does that 
matter? He probably knows his stuff 
because his employer, being advertising- 
minded and believing in good copy, good 
art work, good layout, good circulation, 
would not employ a man who did not 
know his job. 


Sees Advertising Not Taken Seriously 


An inefficient advertising man could 
not last with a company that took its 
advertising seriously. That’s your trou- 
ble. With some few exceptions, the in- 
surance business does not take advertis- 
ing seriously. Advertising undoubtedly 
works wonders in other fields of endeav- 
or, but insurance is different. That’s the 
‘attitude, and as long as that attitude pre- 
vails, you will find mediocre insurance 
advertising. 

What ever became of that lengthy re- 
port on a public relations program for 
casualty companies which was prepared 
several years ago at the expense of 
months of tireless effort under the aus- 
pices of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference? Possibly the report was ill- 
conceived, unworkable, or downright ri- 
diculous. But a_ similar report was 
adopted by the fire companies, and if 
their increasing appropriations mean 
anything, the fire plan is working well. 

If one doubts the value of a report 
prepared by advertising managers, what 
then of the survey made under the aus- 
pices of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica National Publicity Campaign Com- 
mittee a year or so ago, the details of 
which I quoted in my chapter on adver- 
tising in a recently published book ?* 

This survey provided a consensus of 
executive opinion, and was based on rec- 
ommendations made by executives. No, 
Tex, insurance executives are not yet 
advertising-minded. 

In your story you record an imaginary 
conversation between an _ advertising 
manager and his assistant, which reveals 
that the reason that some companies run 
poor copy and repeat old ads is that the 
advertising manager and his assistant 
are too lazy to produce something good 
and new. The scene is supposed to be 
enacted many times a year in the adver- 
tising departments of hundreds of insur- 
ance offices. 

There is where your experience dif- 
fers from mine. I have never seen a 
single advertisement of an insurance 
company that employs an advertising 
manager repeated. Likewise, I have 
never seen an advertisement, however 
poor, of such a company that did not 
show some sign of originality or indi- 
vidual treatment. 

You're right, Tex, when you say that 
there is room for improvement in insur- 
ance advertising (we have already wit- 
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nessed considerable improvement in the 
last few years). But don’t blame the 
advertising manager. Rather fix the re- 
sponsibility upon the insurance state of 
mind. When the insurance business is 
ready to take up advertising seriously, 
it will produce good advertising despite 
inefficient advertising managers and not 
before! When that day arrives, you and 
1 may be big ham and bacon men in 
this business, or we may be out looking 
for another job. Who knows? 

*Casualty Insurance Principles—-Michelbacher, 
p. 444, 


F. & C. DEVELOPMENT PLANS 





F. E. O’Brien’s Program Includes Re- 
gional Conferences, Accident Sales 
Talks and Special Agents’ School 
An interesting resume of the agency 
building plans of the Fidelity & Casualty 
under the direction of Frank E. O’Brien, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, is 
given in the current “Bulletin,” the com- 
pany’s house organ. Mr. O’Brien has 
placed emphasis on the development of 
man power since ke took over his home 
office post and to accomplish this end 
he has been working through resident 
managers and special agents, telling them 
the story which in turn is relayed to 
the individual producer. Group meetings 
have been held at strategic points and a 
series of educational bulletins are being 
mailed from the home office to resident 

managers and specials. 

So far the bulletins have been con- 
cerned mainly with the development of 
accident business. Mr. O’Brien has 
taken one of the F. & C. accident con- 
tracts and picked out its best talking 
points. He has also developed a planned 
accident sales talk which is illustrated 
by a new folder called “Your Most Valu- 
able Asset Is Your Time!” Another 
phase of his activity is to establish a 
special agent’s training school at the 
home office where various groups will 
be instructed in the ramifications of the 
various lines. Although this program 
will take time to develop, Mr. O’Brien 
feels that it is effort well expended. 


AUTO DEATHS JUMP 10% 








Travelers Figures Indicate Mortality of 
34,000 From Vehicles for Year 
At Present Rate 


During the first four months of this 
year more than 8,300 persons were killed 
in automobile accidents in the United 
States. This is an increase of 10% over 
the deaths for the same period last year, 
according to the Travelers. Unless the 
increase is checked the total deaths for 
the year will be around 34,000, the com- 
pany computes. 

The actual motor vehicle death toll in- 
dicated for this period of time shows 
that the monthly average has been in ex- 
cess of 2,000, with seventy deaths occur- 
ring on the average each day through- 
out the period. At the height of the 
death toll of last year, this daily aver- 
age of deaths was in excess of 100. 

During April ten of the seventeen 
states reporting their figures had in- 
creases while for March twelve out of 
twenty-four showed increases, nine fewer 
deaths and three about the same as last 
year. 





KENTUCKY RULING ON FLEETS 

The inclusion of privately owned and 
operated automobiles of employes in 
fleet insurance policies issued to employ- 
ers in Kentucky has been held by As- 
sistant Attorney General M. B. Holifield 
to constitute a clear discrimination which 
should not be tolerated by the state in- 
surance department. 

The same rule is held to apply to an 
employe of the person, firm or corpora- 
tion who owned a car primarily used for 
the pleasure of his family or some other 
business. 





F. & D. APPOINTMENT 
The Fidelity & Deposit has appointed 
Spratlin, Harrington & Thomas as its 
general agents for surety lines for At- 
lanta and vicinity. 





ACTS AGAINST AUTO CLUB 





Superintendent Conway Wants to Liqui 
date U. M. S. Club and Service 
Associate; Financially Unsound 

The U. M. S. Automobile Club, Inc 
and its running mate, the Universe M: 
tor Service Corporation, which have be 
operating in New York state are the la 
est automobile clubs selling “insuranc.” 
to fall under the wrath of the New Yo: 
insurance department. Superintende: 
Albert Conway has petitioned the S» 
preme Court in a move to have the |) - 
partment take the organizations over fu: 
liquidation. 

Neither of the corporations is inco: 
porated under the insurance law nor 
have they licenses to transact insurance. 
Superintendent Conway claims that the 
companies are unlawfully doing and 
representing that they are doing an in- 
surance business and obtaining money 
from the public for what are supposed 
to be genuine insurance policies, Ex- 
aminers claim that the companies are ii 
a hazardous condition. 

Eight auto clubs selling bootleg insur- 
ance have been taken over by the de- 
partment since Mr. Conway began his 
term, and liquidation of three of these 
is finished. 





MUST PAY INDIANA TAX 


Casualty and surety companies doing 
business in Indiana are required to pay 
the state fire marshal’s tax of Y%’% on 
their premiums received on fire risks 
written in the state, according to an 
opinion of the attorney general, James 
F. Ogden, submitted recently to Law- 
rence F. Orr, state examiner of the 
state board of accounts. 

Mr. Ogden also held that insurance 
companies writing full coverage auto- 
m:obile insurance must pay this tax on 
premiums received on automobile fire 
risks written by them. 
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1880 GOLDEN JUBILEE 1930 


OF THE WORLD’S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Bet K< << <<< <<< <<< <<< 


HERE was not much attention paid to liability insurance. We 
50 have carefully searched the files of several insurance journals 
Years and even there find little or no mention of the form of insurance 


cAgo originated, fifty years ago, by The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd. 
* ok x 


HE Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and its affiliated 
companies, are in the process of finishing what they started. It is an end- 
less task, for there will always be a need for this form of insurance, just as 
Today there will always be accidents to workmen, to the public, and to others in the 
industrial plant or on the premises of the home owner, storekeeper, or the 
owner of the office building. 


Our fifty years experience has taught us this. There is a need for liability 
insurance. There is a comparatively.small amount of this form of insurance 
sold to home owners and many others whose need for it is great. 


Whether or not you are associated with the world’s pioneer in liability insur- 
ance, or with its affiliated companies, The Employers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the American Employers’ Insurance Company, it is your duty as an 
insurance man to spread the gospel of this form of insurance. If the Ameri- 
can Agency system is to endure, it behooves every insurance man to make 
sure that 47s clients at least are adequately protected. 


If you are not a member of The Employers’ Group family, you can never- 
theless fittingly celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the World’s Pioneer in Lia- 
bility Insurance, by selling more of this form of insurance. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World's Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
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FEDERAL SURETY EXPLAINS 


Outside Adjuster Handled Claim 

Settlement Criticized by N. Y. 

Dep’t; Case Resettled 

Following severe criticism from the 
New York Insurance Department on an 
unfair settlement of an automobile lia- 
bility claim against one of its assureds 
in New York state, the Federal Surety 
has sent out a letter of explanation to 
its field force, approved by the New 
York department, which calls attention 
to the fact that the claim has since been 
reopened and settled on a fair basis. This 
letter, signed by W. L. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the company, reads as follows: 
“We have deferred answering the 
many inquiries we have received from 
reference to the unfa- 


Say 


our agents with 
vorable publicity received in connection 
with the adjustment of a loss in New 
York until we had an opportunity to 
answer the New York insurance depart- 
ment. 

“The facts as brought out through the 
investigation by the New York Depart- 
ment briefly are: 

“About the time we were organizing 
our New York claim department an ac- 
cident occurred under an automobile 
policy written for 10-20 limits. We had 
not yet perfected our claim department 
in New York and this case was referred 
to an outside adjuster whom we _ have 
since lIcarned was an employe of an- 
other company. 

“This adjuster in 
someone in our New 
sented to the attorney for the claimant 
a copy of a daily report purported to 
be a copy of the policy in question show- 
ing the limits to be 5-10 and not 10-20. 
It was alleged that through such repre- 
sentation the attorney for the plaintiff 
was induced to accept a smaller settle- 
ment than he otherwise would have ac- 
cepted, 

“This whole 
ly a year 
opened 
made. 

“It is indeed unfortunate 
suffer for the acts of those representing 
us even though they might be at the 
same time employed by another com- 
pany. The reprimand given our com- 
pany should have a restraining influence 
on all adjusters. 

“It is unnecessary 
our agents what the 
ord has been in the 


connection with 


York office pre- 


transaction occurred near- 
ago. The claim has been re- 
and a_ satisfactory settlement 


that we must 


for me to state to 
Federal’s claim rec- 
past.” 


STUDY CUT RATE PROBLEM 


Campaign of Philadelnhia Surety Ass’n 
Expected to Be Launched After 
Summer Is Over 

\ movement by the Surety Under- 
writers’ Association to meet competition 
in the Quaker City of cut rate companies 
is at present in the hands of a comm't- 
tee with no definite results having been 
obtained, 

According to Samuel J. Carr, 
dent of the association, there 
many complications to be met in any 
effort of bureau members to meet. the 
lower rates of the cut rate non-associa- 
tion underwriters, that results at this 
time have not been obtainable. 

However, Mr. Carr said, the 
has not been dropped by the 
tion and means 
companies can be 
are — studied. 

Mr. Carr intimated there 
tle association activity until the monthly 
meetings of the organization are. re- 
sumed in September but during the in- 
terval means of meeting the cut 
competition will be 
the first things to be 
sociation resumes its official activities 
will be a war upon the companies in 
disfavor with the organization. 


presi- 
were so 


matter 
associa- 
whereby the cut rate 
successfully combatted 


would be lit- 


rate 
stud ed and one of 
done when the as- 


MANY FAIL STRICTER TESTS 
Following the stiffening up of the 
Massachusetts examinations for drivers’ 


licenses, the number of failures jumped 
from 40% to 70% 


Rules Defended 


(Continued from Page 41) 


Giddings would increase this scale from 
20% to 25%. 

Chairman Livingston asked E. A. St. 
John, president of the National Surety, 
if he would care to speak but Mr. St. 
John said that anything he would say 
would merely be in restating and em- 
phasizing the remarks already made by 
Mr. Beha ofthe National Bureau and 
Mr. Allen of his own company. 

New York was held up as a kind of 
shining light by W. L. Mooney, vice- 
president of the Aetna Life & Affiliated 
Companies, who said, speaking of the 
extent to which the conference rules had 
improved conditions: “In New York, 
where perhaps 20% of the surety busi- 
ness is done, conditions have been im- 
proved beyond belief.”.. Mr. Mooney 
made a suggestion not touched on by 
others. To correct the abuse of the 
appointment of general agents with no 
supervisory functions, he suggested that 
the commissioners define the different 
classifications of representatives and 
then require all to qualify under a bona 
fide classification within twelve months. 
This, he said, would clear up the general 
agency tangle. 


Company Executives Present 


Among the company executives pres- 
ent at the hearing were the following: 

E. A. St. John, president, and E. M. Allen, 
vice-president, National Surety; Jesse S. Phillips, 
president, Great Indemnity; 
A. Beha, general manager, National 
Casualty & Surety 
president, 


American James 
Bureau of 
Underwriters; R. R. Brown, 
Surety; W. L. Mooney, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety; Mike 
Moss, vice-president, Union Indemnity and New 
York Indemnity; Allan J. Ferres, 
Fidelity & Casualty; H. A. Giddings, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers; Charles R. Miller, president, 
Fidelity & Deposit. 

Also Jay Gleason, 
Frank M. 


manager in 


American 
vice-president, 


vice-president, 


general counsel, 
Chandler, 
Chicago, 


Employers’ 


Group; assistant resident 


Employers’ Group; Har- 


old R. Gordon, executive secretary, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference; George E. 
Turner, casualty and surety arbitrator in Chi- 
cago; Charles H. Burras, president, Joyce & Co., 
Chicago; H. B. Bale, Standard Accident, Chi- 
cago; R. Howard Bland, president, and W. A. 
Edgar, vice-president, United States F. & G.; 
F. Highlands Burns, president, and R. F. 
Proctor, vice-president, Maryland Casualty; 
William Leslie, associate general manager, and 
L. L. Hall, secretary-treasurer, National Bu- 
reau; L. J. Kempf, Chicago casualty manager 
of Travelers. 

Also Norman R. Moray, board chairman, 
Southern Surety; Clarence C. Hobbs, special rep- 
resentative, National Council on Compensation 
Insurance; W. E. McKell, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Surety; E. J. Schofield, vice-president, 
Standard Accident; Wallace Falvey, vice-presi- 
dent, and John J. Flynn, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding; J. J. Meador, vice-president, 
United States Casualty; John L. Mee, president, 
Equitable Casualty & Surety; J. W. Scherr, 
president, Inter-Ocean Casualty, and James F. 
Ramey, secretary, Washington Fidelity National. 





JANISCH AND MILLS PROMOTED 


Made Assistant Secretaries in (Ameri- 
can) Lumbermens Mutual; T. H. 
Gillespie Also Advanced 


The promotions of W. J. B. Janisch 
and John A. Mills to be assistant sec- 
retaries of the (American) Lumbermens 


Mutual Casualty of Illinois was an- 
nounced this week by President James 
S. Kemper. Mr. Janisch, who is also 
assistant secretary of the American Mo- 
torists, in addition to his work of gen- 
eral supervision of both companies’ con- 
nections with automobile clubs, has been 
given additional duties as special rep- 
resentative of the executive department. 
Mr. Mills, who has been on the staff 
of the Kemper organization, for the past 
ten years, is chief statistician. 

T. H. Gillespie, assistant secretary of 
the National Retailers Mutual, also under 
Mr. Kemper’s management, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the executive vice- 
president. 
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Wilson Submits Plan 


(Continued from Page 41) 
within basic classifications by reason o: 
quantity. 

“Applying this logic, a selling cost fair 
ly and justly compensating the salesmar 
ship involved should be established for 
each of the subdivisions of our business 
and uniformly adhered to, whether th: 
transaction be negotiated by the smalle.; 
or the largest producer in the business, 

Favors Uniform Acquisition Cost 

“This figure should then be known for 
what it is namely, the acquisition cost 
representing and covering only the re- 
ward for salesmanship. If made uniform 
it would not be subject to abuse and 
would apply equally to all companies 
writing such business whether they be 
old established or newly aspirant. 

“The servicing of the business should 
perhaps be provided for under two sec- 
tions: 

“(a) A nominal additional but fixed al- 
lowance for policy writing and accounting 
which would take heed of the distinction 
as between those classes of producers who 
do or do not maintain an office organiza- 
tion on their own account and at their 
own expense for such purpose; and 

“(b) A managerial compensation fixed 
to cover all the administrative and min- 
isterial functions required to be per- 
formed away from the home office—after 
the securing of the order for the purchase 


writing to a final disposition of the risk 
at the maturity of all liability involved. 

“The company should determine who 
has the capacity to administer the super- 
service; likewise it should be free to fix 
its scale of pay in any terms it sees fit, 
precisely as it now is free to regul ate 
what it will pay for any other type of 
executive service.” 

Agents’ Minimum Qualifications Desired 

Mr. Wilson went on to discuss the type 
of agent who could qualify for such ex- 
ecutive service, pointing out that all pay 
should be a recompense for definite sery- 
ices rendered or to be performed. ‘The 
acquisition cost,” he added, “would cover 
the sales work while anything above and 
beyond would be for supplementary work. 

“We are not so obtuse as to recom- 
mend or believe that we could withdraw 
commissions and allowances already ex- 
isting and at the same time make the 
agent like it. If, however, certain mini- 
mum qualifications be established and ad- 
hered to the selection of men for the 
rendering of this super- service could be 
made largely automatic.” 

By way of suggestion he submitted the 
following for consideration: 

“(a) If it be shown that he now in fact 
actually performs all of those executive 
duties extending over a sizeable volume 
of premiums which, of course, must needs 
be — fixed with a material mini- 
mum 

“(b). That he is bona fide directing and 
responsible for the activities of a sizeable 
force or staff of sub-producers from 
whom he derives a substantial portion of 
his premium income. 

“Our point is epitomized in the pur- 
pose to associate any supplementary al- 
lowance—not as a sheer reward for the 
production of premium volume but ory 
in recognition of functional jurisdictiv 
—upon services required and to be re! 
dered subsequent to the acquisition 
the business.” Then he said: 

“If your committee perceives merit 
this suggested remedy for some of « 
admitted ills ample opportunity should ‘¢ 
afforded both companies and agents 
formulate such reasonable rules as m 
be pertinent. Once they are given n' 
jority approval by the companies, a sy” 
pathetic, aggressive co-operation on ¢! 
part of insurance commissioners—b«'! 
collectively and individually—would wi 
wonders in promoting not only the di 
nity of so important a financial structu’ 
as the insurance business but would c 
ate a situation where instead of encot 
aging or standing idly by in the face 
predatory raids through excessive co 
missions—by one company upon the bu ! 
ness of another—a wholesome rival! 
would exist to see which company cow 1 
outdo its competitors in efficient service 
to that great insurance buying public.” 





